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Educational Theory and the 


School Administrator 


ry” ° ° . 
I HE CURRICULA for prospective principals and super 


intendents include such courses as business admin- 


istration, school plant, school equipment — and 


supplies, personnel administration, curriculum or 
ganization, law, and techniques and 
practices of administration, ‘These are, no doubt, 
functional for the man 


educational 


significant and eminently 
who will guide the work of a school or a school 
system. 

‘Today, the administrator 
leader and statesman, not a technologist. In addition 
to the liberal-arts disciplines for appreciating the 
problems of curriculum and instruction, and a first 
rate professional background and period of experi 
ence in education, he clear 
hension of U.S. culture in a shrinking world. Since 
he is called upon to interpret and defend education, 


must be an educational 


must have a compre 


to make educational decisions of various sorts, 


have a 


and 


he should proper preparation along these 


lines. Unfortunately, this important aspect of the 


the administrator has been sadly neg 
many 


education of 


lected. There are too superintendents and 


principals with ultra-narrow understanding of the 


bases of educational thought and function. 
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The foundational elements in the field of educa- 
tion—the historical, philosophical, sociological, and 
comparative—are the basic studies for educational 
leadership and statesmanship. In particular, educa- 
tional theory is the fundamental focus of the prepar- 
ation of the future administrator. In this discipline 
he can combine his scholarly, liberal-professional, 
and technical-professional learning to enable him to 
come to wise conclusions with respect to educational 
and curriculum. The ability to 
values, and to apply critical canons can 
be sharpened more effectively through 
courses in educational philosophy, personal reading 


issues reason, to 
weigh 


probably 


and reflection, and constant discussion and debate. 

Fechniques of administration are needed, certain 
ly. That they should form the core of the administra 
tor’s course of study is at least debatable. Many tricks 
of the trade are learned while in service. Educational 
theory is the guide to professional life. 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
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‘*. . . We come back convinced that we cannot as a nation afford to 
disregard the challenge imposed upon us by the Russian race for 
knowledge.” 


Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, in a speech before 
the National Press Club after his return from 
the Soviet Union 


Reports like Dr. Derthick's underline the need for accurate, authoritative informa- 
tion about the Soviet educational system. 


What are the methods, plans and goals of Soviet education? Why is the Soviet 


Union engaged in a sweeping reorganization of its educational system? 


The monthly journal, Soviet Education, translated and published in the United 
States by International Arts and Sciences Press, supplies the answers of the Soviet 


educators themselves. 


This is a must for every American educator. 


In the January Issue: 
Basic Problems of the Reform of School Education 
Overcoming Formalism in the Structure of Lessons 
Productive Labor in the Boarding School 


Fostering Habits of Self-Control as One of the Means for Training 


Students for Practical Activity 


$70.00 per year (12 issues); $20.00 per year for persons 


associated with institutions already subseribing. 
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Present Status of Educational Theory 
in the United States 


By ERNEST E. BAYLES 


The University of Kansas 


Ay MID-CENTURY, educational theory in the 
United States seems to be in a state of suspend- 
ed animation. Until the early 1940's, the whole 
20th century had witnessed a flood of energeti- 
cally fostered proposals for improvement of the 
educational Since then, little of note 
seemingly has been added. 

At the turn of the century, Dewey was already 
on stage and Thorndike was standing, trained 


pre CESS. 


and ready, in the wings. But Dewey’s relativis- 
tic field-theory was too innovational for that 
time. It was Thorndike’s psychological connec- 
and specific-objectivism 


tionism pedagogical 


which caught the fancy of American educators 
and became the central attraction for 
quarter-century. Even though as early as 1896 
Dewey had published a devastatingly derogatory 


the next 


criticism of the reflex-arc theory,' the connec- 
Thorndike and the 
Watson were yet to come and, in their wake, 
the curricula Bobbitt’s (or similar) 
activity analyses,’ the work-sheet and work-book 
methodologies of Washburne* and Morrison,‘ 


and the real nail-clincher, objective-type exam- 


tionism of behaviorism of 


based on 


inations. 

It is small wonder, of course, that Thorndike 
should have gained the upper hand, for his was 
an absolutistic pattern of thought thoroughly in 
line with the science, philosophy, psychology, 
and Newton and Locke. Even 
cursory examination of Locke’s “Some Thoughts 
will reveal how  strik- 


pedagogy of 


Concerning Education” 
ingly similar to his proposals was the specific- 
objectivist pattern of American education in the 
1910's and 1920's. Locke did have the re- 
flex-arc theory, provided later by Pavlov, but 
worked 


not 
strategically and tactically his “ideas” 
in the same manner and to the same ends as 
Phorndike’s S-R Even William James, 
as late as 1904 in his “Talks to Teachers,” 
warmly espoused a strictly reflex-are explana- 
for, habit formation, in 


bonds. 


tion of, and program 


spite of his co-pioneering with Dewey in_ the 
promulgation of pragmatic (or relativistic) phil 
osophy. 

Perhaps we should supply a bit more elabora 
tion of what we have seen fit to call “the spe- 
cific-objectivist American 


tion. A human personality represents the fun¢ 


program” in educa- 
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tioning of the various S-R bonds which have 
been established in his nervous system. Bonds 
become established through lowered synaptic 
resistances caused by repeated passage of neural 
impulses over given pathways. Learning is bond 
formation, evoked by repetitive drill. Learning 
when a later stimulative “situation” 
includes an ““S” which has already been bonded 
to a given “R” (the identical-elements theory). 

In order to determine what bonds should be 
established (curriculum), we must determine a 
child’s “needs’’—what he needs to learn in order 
to “do better what he is going to do anyway” 
(Bobbitt, Briggs). This was known as activily 
analysis—finding what people do in order to 
find what children should be taught. Clusters 
of suitably similar bonds could then be gathered 


transfers 


together into “units,” and “worksheets” or 
“guide-sheets” could be prepared so that each 
pupil could determine for himself what was ex- 
pected of him and proceed, individually if that 
was the plan, to accomplish it. Finally, an easily 
administered and examined objective test was 
given the pupil and, if performance was satis- 
factory, he would be credited with the unit and 
ready for the next one. In essence, this was the 
pattern of Washburne’s Winnetka plan 
and Morrison's unit plan. 

Needless to say, this represented a neat pro- 


Once materials were prepared, classes 


both 


gram. 
could) proceed like clockwork and a_ teacher 
might well be \ to lock the 
door on the job and be done with it until next 


able by five o’clock 
morning. Of course, preparation of materials 
presented problems, but between 1925 and 1935 
publishing houses helped materially and school 
mimeographs were kept busy. But the program 
was perhaps too neat. Pupils did not enjoy being 
handled that way and school personnel became 


Concept in’ Psychology, 
History of Psychology 
1948), pp 355-365 


(Boston: 


J. Dewey Ihe Reflex Are 
in W. Dennis, Readings in the 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts 

Fk. Bobbitt. “How to Make a Curriculum” 
Houghton Mifflin, 1924), chaps, 2, 7 

( Washburne ‘A Program of 
24th Yearbook, National Society for the 
tion, Part II, pp Also 
Part I, pp. 219-228 

* H. C. Morrison Ihe Practice of 
Secondary School revised edition 
of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 304-312 


Individualization,” 
Study of Educa- 
77-83 26th Yearbook 
Teaching in the 


(Chicago: University 





sympathetic. The protestations of Progressivism 
against mental regimentation by teachers may 
also have played a part. Moreover, there are 
those nowadays who claim that the foregoing 
description does not do justice to the point of 
view, that it was never intended to be so nar- 
rowing in process or eflect. ‘To 
only reply that a theory has to be taken fon 
what it is, not for what we would like it to be. 
If it does not turn out to be satisfactory, then 
reject it and work out something better. This is 
what, with very few exceptions, such claimants 


these we can 


have failed signally to do. 
Almost exactly contemporaneous with connec- 
tionistic specific-objectivism has been the edu- 


cational program popularly known as Progres- 
sivism or Progressive Education. Under leader- 
ship centered in the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, this movement stressed emancipation ol 
child life and child minds from the blighting 
effect of overly solicitous domination by adults. 
Freedom, creativity, self-realization were much- 
used words. Pupil purposing, pupil planning, 
pupil executing, and pupil judging was the rec- 
ognized classroom pattern, as was also the ex- 
pression, “project method.” 

Although it may seem that in the minds of 
American educators Progressivism is much more 
clearly identified than is specific-objectivism, 
further investigation may show that the Prog- 
ressivist thought pattern is the less clearly de- 
fined or delineated of the Ever since the 
middle 1910’s when Kilpatrick first familiarized 
the American public with the term, “project 
method,” the question has been asked and _re- 
asked, “Do you really mean to let pupils do 
what they want to do?” When the spokesmen 
for Progressivism were hard pushed, the answet 
was almost universally in the negative.” But the 
spring-back with the removal of pressure was 
usually prompt and dependable, so the question 
remained a bone of contention for a quarter- 
century. Even today the feeling persists that 
Progressivism means letting children do what 
they want to do. 

It is not our purpose here to settle this ques- 
tion. We are trying to identify significant move- 
ments in the United States (since 1900) having 
to do with changes in educational theory. And 
what we have said is perhaps sufficient to estab- 


two. 


lish such identification. Although Progressivism 
never has enjoyed anywhere near so widespread 
adoption of its tenets and procedures by Amer- 
ican schools as has specific-objectivism, its gen- 
eralized impact on elementary education has 
surely been the greater, and this may even be 
true for secondary education. Even college and 


6 


university practice has not come through un- 
affected. And, even though many of the real 
and imagined ills of American elementary and 
secondary education have been popularly attri- 
buted to the malign and debilitating influence 
of Progressivism, the informed and sober 
thought of today is probably agreed that the 
Progressive influence has been the most potent 
single force for betterment of American educa- 
tion that has been exerted during the first half 
of the 20th century. 

During the early 1930's an attempt was made 
to counter the heavily individualistic emphasis 
of Progressivism. This was the build-a-new-so- 
cial-order movement, championed by George S. 
Counts’ and that doughty protagonist until 
then of “the child-centered school,’’ Harold 
Rugg. Wishing to deal with “man thinking’’ as 
well as “man feeling,” Rugg proposed the der- 
ivation of a curriculum by analyzing the ideas 
of “frontier thinkers’? and in this way he arrived 
at the content included in his hotly controver- 
sial series of social-studies textbooks for the 
intermediate grades. Support for these ideas was 
to be elicited through classroom instruction and 
all would then march the brave new 
world. With minor variations, this appears to 
be essentially what is today being proposed in 
Brameld’s Reconstructionism.* 

A proposal which, if it meant anything, def- 
initely tended to throw the weight of the schools 
on the side of building a new social order was 
bound to incur the active opposition of all 
forces in favor of the old. By them it was im- 
indoctrinative and = op- 


toward 


mediately branded as 
posed on such grounds, even though, as long as 
it was tending their way (as it long had and, 
for that matter, still does), they very 
happy to use the schools indoctrinatively. It was 
at this point that Bode entered the controversy, 
opposing indoctrination whether for the old 
social order or for the new.® His reason for op- 
position was the democratic commitment that 
all views were to be equally heard but were 
equally obligated to stand the test of classroom 
study and criticism. His stand was not well 


were 


W. H. Kilpatrick, “Foundations of Methods” (New 
York: Macmillan, 1926), chap. 13. 

*G. S. Counts, “Dare the Schools Build a 
Order? (New York: John Day Co., 1932). 

7H. O. Rugg, “Culture and Education in America” 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1931), pp. 269-282. 

*'T. Brameld, “Patterns of Educational Philosophy” 
(Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1950), Part 3, Sec. 2; 
“Ends and Means in Education: A Mid-Century Ap 
praisal” (New York: Harper, 1950), chaps. 10, 13. 

* B. H. Bode, Social Frontier, 5:38-40, Nov., 1938. This 
article was merely one in a series (not even the first) 
and, though addressed to Childs, was on the movement 
in general. 


New Social 
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understood at the time—even Dewey almost 
failed him once*’—but, as time goes on, the 
thinking of American public-school educators is 
rather surely and steadily, though slowly, com- 
ing to his position. 

The last major development which may be 
taken as bearing upon fundamental education- 
al theory—even though it should itself be classed 
perhaps merely as a device—is the core-curric- 
ulum movement, including its somewhat 
watered-down form which today carries the 
caption, “common learnings.” Although almost 
exactly like Herbart’s century-old principle of 
correlation and concentration and strikingly 
similar to Charles A. McMurry’s consumer-type 
projects, the proposal was forcefully brought to 
the fore during the later 1930's by Hollis L. 
Caswell." The curriculum was to be integrated; 
subject-matter lines were to be ignored. Take 
problems where you find them; teach children, 
not subjects. 

Since the expression, “teach children, 
not subjects,” somewhat antedated Caswell and 
was rather an offshoot of Progressivism, it serves 
to point up the ease with which Progressivism, 
after 1940 could fall into the core-curriculum 
movement, shifting emphasis as it did from 
child interests to child needs.* Moreover, spe- 
cific-objectivist-trained personnel had matters 
essentially delivered into their hands because 
their “activity analyses” had long since pointed 
out the presumed “needs” of children. Thus, 
via core curriculum and common learnings, two 
streams merged into one, a Washburne could be- 
come twice president of the PEA, and even the 
name could be changed to the American Edu- 
cation Fellowship. 

And this, except for final demise of the AEF, 
is about where matters stand today. But I am 
not sure that it represents an entirely satisfac 
tory resolution of forces which are at work. The 
boat may not possess sufficient depth below 
waterline, nor sufficient ballast in terms of fun- 
damental theory, to withstand much rocking. 
Points of vulnerability possibly are becoming 
highlighted as a result of today’s “attacks on the 
schools,” even though the base positions from 
which many of the attacks are made may them- 
selves be yet more vulnerable. 


last 


If we are to make progress toward improved 
educational theory, we must first come clear on 
our assumptions regarding the social context in 
which education is to take place. In other words, 
in this country we must clarify our thinking 
about democracy and of what it means for keep- 
ing school.'* A seeming difficulty of our past 
thinking about democracy is that we have de- 
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fined it in terms of product, not of process. [his 
alwavs involves a self-contradiction, because, 1 
a people is to be sovereign, then whatever cle- 


(until changed 
good, 


cisions it makes must stand 
by it) regardless of whether they be ( 
bad, or indifferent. It is the process of reaching 
decisions, rather than the decisions themselves 
(the product), which makes it democratic. This 
requires, in consequence, that classroom train- 
ing must be such as always to give the process 
of reaching decisions precedence over any given 
decision reached at any given time. This, of 
course, is the essence also of scientific procedure 
and the scientific attitude. 

Progress toward improved educational theory 
requires, second, that we come clear on our 
assumptions regarding the nature of learners 
and of learning.’* This requires open question- 
ing of the out-worn theory of connectionism 
and serious consideration of the various forms 
of field theory. It is high time that educational 
psychologists face up to the facts of life, espe- 
cially to the fundamentally unscientific impact 
of the excuse, “Well, that’s my theory, but you 
must not take it too seriously.” Moreover, to 
define learning as “a change in behavior,” as 
educational psychologists so frequently do, is to 
ignore what is more or less obvious to most— 
namely, that when a confronting situation 
changes or when a_ personal goal changes, a 
person's behavior will change and in neither case 
is learning involved. These and other psycho- 
logical follies are part and parcel of commonly 
adopted educational theory today, and it is 
time to get our thinking straightened out. 

[his writer's experience has been that, once 
we get the foregoing assumptions clarified, the 
way tends to smooth out and the remainder of 
aa thoroughgoing educational program is pretty 
much a matter of logical deduction. From pre- 
ceding assumptions even an over-all educational 
purpose can be deduced, as well as the furthet 
corollaries of the criteria for choice of subject 
matter and the criteria for choice of method.' 

In this résumé nothing has been said about 
religious education. The reason is simply that 
in the United States the pattern for religious 
education was established long ago and in it the 


’ J. Dewey, Social Frontier, 5: 71-72, Dec., 1938. Bode 
replied to this article in the following issue of the 
journal. 

‘ H. L. Caswell and D. Campbell, “Curriculum De 
velopment” (New York: American Book Co., 1935). 

4B. H. Bode, “Progressive Education at the Cross 
roads” (New York: Newson, 1938), chap. 4. 

‘8 FE. E, Bayles, “The Theory and Practice of Teach 
ing’ (New York: Harper, 1950), chap, 3. 

“ Ibid., chaps. 5, 6, 7 

Ibid., chap. 9. 





20th century has witnessed no basic change. Even 
though efforts at evangelism have become less 
emphasized perhaps and buildings, equipment, 
and teaching procedures have undergone mod- 
ernization, the fundamental purpose for main- 
taining a parochial or other sectarian school— 
promotion of the faith—still remains what it 
has been throughout our national and_ pre-na- 
tional life. 

Finally, it may be asked why, except for out 
opening statement, Dewey has not been men 
tioned. The reason seems to be that as yet we 
have not really caught up with Dewey, and 
thus there is not much to report. It was Lockean 
the 
movement spearheaded — by 
Thorndike. In the heyday of Progressivism, it 
was Roussellian-Froebelian thought which was 


realism which underlay connectionistic, 


specifi -objectivist 


mainly at work. In Froebel this was idealistic, 
T. Harris, and Dewey's 
proddings were never 


as it was also in William 
repeated successful in 
causing 20th-century Progressives to sever them- 
selves cleanly from the old moorings, 
making of the child an absolute with 
there was to be no tampering. In contrast, the 
movement 
an absolute. The 


from 
which 
build-a-new-social-orde1 tended to 
treat the 
machinery foi 


new social order as 


“continuous reconstruction” was 


not clearly written into the rogram, and this 
was the ground for Bode’s rejection. Core curric- 
ulum appears to be a device rather than a phil- 
osophy and, like the lecture method, can equally 
well serve diverse faiths. 

It seems defensible to say that Dewey's prin- 
ciple of “interaction” (later called transaction) 
differentiates — pragmatic-relativistic 
thought from what has gone before. But to do 


is what 


more than mention this point is not permissible 
here. It is the key which unlocks most, if not 
all, of the either-or dilemmas in man’s thought: 
determinism-free will, individual- 
social, labor-leisure, interest-discipline, etc.!° My 


mind-body, 


design for living is based not on what is “really 
out there,” but on what I take to be out there. 
What comes to me—light waves, 
tactile impressions—may be one thing; what I 
make of them may be quite another. But it is 


the latter on which I design my behavior, for 


rays, sound 


good or for ill. This is relativism: in physical 
science, in psychology, in morals, in politics, in 
philosophy. And it still is seemingly a long way 
from being incorporated in current educational 
theory and practice. 


J. Dewey, “Democracy and Education’’ (New York: 
Macmillan, 1916). A majority of the book’s chapters are 
devoted to resolutions of this kind. 


IDEALISM IN EDUCATION TODAY 


By J. DONALD BUTLER 


Austin (Tex.) Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


ALISM as a guiding theory in education came 
to the United States from Germany, an expres- 
sion of Hegelianism and the German idealism 
of the 19th century. The first book on idealism 
as an educational philosophy to appear in this 
country Anna C. Brackett’s translation of 
“Philosophy of Education” by Johann Rosen- 
kranz. It appeared first in installments in’ the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy during 1872, 
1875, and 1874. William T. Harris, the editon 
of the journal, was then gaining a reputation 
for making Hegel speak English. He, of course, 
was a disciple, an outstanding American idealist 
of the last century, at that time superintendent 
of schools for the city of St. Louis and, a num- 
ber ol later (1887-1909), U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. In 1886 he also acted as 
editor to see the Brackett translation of Rosen- 
kranz through the press as a single volume.’ 
Harris himself wrote the second major work 
in’ American idealist literature: 
“Psychologic Foundations of Education” (1898). 


Was 


vears 


educational 


8 


Compared to philosophy today and even to 
current idealist thinking, this book is fantastic. 
Just to cite one example of its schematic the- 
Harris attempted to explain. the se- 
quence of perception by showing how it follows 


orizing, 


certain modes of the first and second figures of 
the syllogism. 

When Herman H. Horne began his teaching 
career by joining the faculty of Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1899, he turned to Rosenkranz as the 
only text in philosophy of education available 
at that time in English. It is understandable 
that he soon took up the writing of his own 
text, and, of course, it was an idealist philos- 
ophy of education, First published in 1904, it 
was used generally for more than two decades 
text 


as a in the field and then was revised in 


J. Kk. F. Rosenkranz, “The Philsophy of Education” 
(New York: Appleton, 1886), 
’W. TT. Harris, “Psychologic Foundations of Educa- 


tion” (New York: Appleton, 1898), chapters 9 and 10, pp. 


62-77. 
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1927.° 
appearance of Dewey's “Democracy and Educa- 
tion” in 1916 and its rather general influence 
during the subsequent decade. Horne’s revision 
could be regarded as the beginning of the com- 
parative study of educational philosophy be- 
cause of the chapter added at the end of the 
book (actually constituting the only change in 
the revised edition) in which he criticized 
Dewey's pragmatism, then vigorously beginning 
its ascendancy as the dominant influence in 
American education. This comparative and di- 
alectical approach was continued by Horne in 
“The Democratic Philosophy of Education” 
five years later. In this book he carefully an- 
alyzed and criticized Dewey's important work 
of 1916. It may be somewhat significant that the 
comparative study of philosophy of education 
was initiated by a committed idealist. 

Horne was the most prolific author of litera- 
ture among idealist educational philosophers 
during slightly more than the first four decades 
of the 20th century. His best statement, which 
most effectively communicates with the mid-20th 
century, is his chapter, “An Idealistic Philos- 
ophy of Education,” a part of a symposium in 
which he joined with colleagues of other view- 
points.® 

William FE. Hocking, a contemporary of 
Horne’s and now in his 85th year, also contri- 
buted significantly, however scantily, to idealist 
educational thought. He was not primarily an 
educational philosopher but included a chap- 
ter on education, which has now become rather 
famous, in “Human Nature and Its Remaking” 
(1918).?. Three others, by their writing and 
teaching, have constituted a kind of third gen- 
eration of idealist leaders in American educa- 
tion—that is, if Harris and his contemporaries 
are considered the first generation. They are 
Rupert C. Lodge, Robert Ulich, and Theodore 
Greene. 

Rupert C. Lodge is a Platonist of no little 
comprehension and insight. He wrote a_philos- 
ophy of education which had fairly general use 
and merited revision after 10 years.’ The book 
was first published in 1937. Lodge displays all 
the marks of an idealist in his approach to the 
comparative study of educational philosophy, 
adding for extra measure a distinct flavor of 
sophistication. However, in his revised edition, 
when responding to the demand of his readers 
that he state his own point of view, he called it 
a “balanced philosophy.” In it he tried to com- 
bine the values of idealism, realism, and prag- 
matism, claiming that he could do this without 
falling into the trap of eclecticism. 


Revision was chiefly occasioned by the 
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Robert Ulich, who chose the United States 
as his home in preference to the National So- 
cialism of Germany in the. 1930's, has expound- 
ed a strongly Kantian idealism. He has been 
clearly a critical idealist in his epistemology, 
and has placed somewhat less emphasis upon an 
idealist metaphysics. He has urged education to 
lead the new generation into spiritual values as 
exemplified in great poetry, literature, music, 
and art. In the last few years he has acknowl- 
edged a growing affinity for existentialism. 

While Theodore M. Greene has become 
known for his work in aesthetics, he also has 
been profoundly concerned with education in 
the liberal arts. His influence in American edu- 
cation generally is somewhat restricted because 
of the impression he gives on occasion of being 
more particularly interested in the independent 
secondary school and the liberal arts college. 
However, he has dealt vigorously with educa- 
tion in his writing and speaking, and clearly if 
not avowedly as an idealist. He wishes to char- 
acterize his position as “Christian liberal ideal 
ism.” And sometimes he adds the adjective, 
“Trinitarian,” to make clear that his idealism 
is conceived within the framework of Trinitar- 
ian Christianity. 

The foregoing résumé has sketched an ances- 
try which is the context from which present 
idealist educational philosophers, such as we 
are, must face the present and plunge into the 
future. Just what is our plight? It does seem 
that there are a number of predicates which can 
be proposed concerning the quality of our 
thought. It is not becoming, of course, for any 
member of the present generation to speak in 
derogatory terms of his contemporaries. But to 
assay our present situation with anything less 
than frankness would be meaningless. It so hap 
pens that the writer is in no danger of a pon- 
tifical pose, since he must be included among 
the present brood. 

For one thing, there is not sufficient penetra- 
tion and depth among us. The idealists con- 
stitute a small minority; and, for the most part, 
we are continuing a kind of holding action 
against pragmatism, ascendant in Horne’s day 
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but now in the early stages of its wane. Some 
members of our group are young, which, of 
course, is no crime; but they are yet to be 
heard from, as far as major writings are con- 
cerned. 

There are some among us who are eclectic. 
We are dissatisfied with the viewpoints in which 
we have been schooled, but we have found 
nothing with which to fill the vacuum of out 
revolt. Here and there is a person, for ex- 
ample who is on a wandering pilgrimage in 
revolt. against experimentalism; but since this 


pilgrimage has not yet come to its end, an am- 


bivalent resting here and resting there is the 
only achievement which can be claimed. 

In a few of us there is a strong persistence of 
dialectical method. There is the firm conviction 
that thought must be dialectical and that di- 
alectic in| philosophy of education must con- 
tinue in spite of any viewpoints which are am- 
bitious to dominate. And we also regard this 
dialectic as essential to learning at all levels. In 
some of us this emphasis on intellectual tension 
is accompanied by a craving for a metaphysics 
of the spirit in preference to the refined na- 
turalism of the followers of Dewey. 

As this may imply, there has been some in- 
fluence among the present generation of idealist 
exerted by the newer theology, more particular- 
ly the theology of Rheinhold Niebuhr. There 
is affinity between the dialectic of Niebuhr and 
that of the idealist; and, of course, the super- 
naturalism of Niebuhr is a welcome correction 
of the current naturalism. At the same time, 
no one is deluded that Niebuhr is an idealist. 
Not unrelated to this influence is an interest in 
existentialism. This is a part of the spirit of 
the times and is not limited to idealism; but ex- 
istentialism is one of the winds of doctrine by 
which we are being swayed. 

What is the matter, then? Can there be a 
mid-20th-century form of idealism which has 
something to say to an atomic and satellite age? 
Our performance as idealist educational phil- 
osophers would not suggest this. We are critical 
of experimentalism and its successors; but it is 
not enough just to be critical. Indeed, Horne’s 
beginnings in comparative study had this failing 
in some real measure. We are actually no more 
than the present generation of 
Dewey-exponents who are mouthing an orth- 
odoxy which has had its day. 

If there is to be a neo-idealism in our genera- 
tion which can offer significant guidance to edu- 
cation, we must dig into our heritage, find what 


constructive 
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is perennial in it, and critically reformulate it 
in communication with our age. 

What we must do may be exemplified by a 
proposed handling of one of the concepts cen- 
tral to idealism. If, for example, the general 
nature of knowledge implies of necessity the 
character of that which is ultimately real, as 
idealism has argued, then knowledge and learn- 
ing always will center in the learner in some 
way. 

We have learned enough to know that this 
can not be mere egocentrism. We can not afford 
to revel in the transcendentalisms of a Thoreau 
or an Emerson while the rest of mankind is agog 
with the rapid changes of a nuclear age, the ex- 
ploration of space, the life-and-death tension of 
East and West, and the shrinkage of the world 
so that the problems of underdeveloped coun- 
tries in Africa are our problems and our own 
racial discriminations and economic successes 
make the rest of the world suspicious of us. 

But without egocentrism and social naiveté 
we can contend that whenever there is knowl- 
edge, it is someone’s knowledge. It is not the 
vaguely objective achievement of the electronic 
computer alone. We also can contend that when- 
ever there is learning, it is someone's learning, 
and not just the feed-back from people who 
have been enslaved by a persuasive lecturer, or 
the electronic teaching of the TV, closed-circuit 
or otherwise. 

We can further contend that if 
and learning are the possession of a learner, 
then they are essentially human and _ personal, 
not mechanistic or items in an experimental 
continuum. And if this contention can be made 
to stick, then there is some kind of revelation, 
or at least discerned insight, in knowledge and 
human and personal in 


knowledge 


learning which is 
essence and value. 

This would mean that the humanizing and 
personalizing elements in the life of man, both 
present and past, are more fundamental values 
than man’s achievements.jn nuclear science and 
space exploration. No deprecation of — these 
achievements is implied, nor is it intended to 
disregard the possibility that their conquest may 
be necessary to save us from the destruction 
which they threaten. Instead, this argument is 
that they must be turned to humane and _per- 
sonal ends to have essential value for us. Even 
if they do not destroy us, which, of course, is 
the great hazard, they can yet mechanize us and 
subvert man to something less than his true 
humanity. 
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REALISM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


By HARRY S. BROUDY 


University of Illinois 


“Reais” is a pigeonhole in which one might 
find the names of John Wild, Jacques Maritain, 
Robert M. Hutchins, Mortimer J. Adler, I. L. 
Kandel, William C. Bagley, Gilbert Highet, 
Mark Van Doren, H. C. Morrison, Ross L. 
Finney, Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Erasmus, Vives, Rabelais, 
Castiglione, Elyot, Montaigne, Milton, Bacon, 
and Comenius among half a hundred others. 
This is a motley crew of schoolmen, indeed. 
What, then, might make it appropriate to dub 
them all “Realists’’? 

If I had to pick one generic characteristic, it 
would be a belief in some kind of thoroughly 
objective anchorage for the enterprise of thought, 
conduct, and education. Special kinds of Realism 
differ as to what is taken as objective. In educa- 
tional thought, for example, there has been a 
belief in and a passion for such objectivities as: 
things rather than words, traditions, ideals, in- 
tellectual disciplines, classics, natural law, God, 
innate capacities, human nature, the social or- 
der, the natural sciences, the folkways and mores, 
and cultural demands. 

If the reader compares this assortment of be- 
liefs with the list of names cited above, he will 
find that not every name shares every belief, and 
that those who do share a belief may not do so 
flor the same reasons. 

However, all unite against views that deny in- 
dependent status or validity to every truth and 
every norm; against those who hold that all 
truths and all standards are matters of local 
time, place, and circumstance; that any man 
whatever is the measure of all things; that this 
man, though he is the only measure, himself has 
no stable generic human nature. In other words, 
they reject any thoroughgoing relativism, wheth- 
er it be cultural, intellectual, esthetic, or moral. 

I take it that, when we ask about the status 
of Realism in current education, we mean to 
inquire about its influence upon theory and 
practice in the conduct of schools. Influence in 
this sense comes from many sources. Into a wide- 
mouthed hopper are tossed theories, textbooks, 
teacher-training courses, editorials, speeches by 
indignant admirals and industrialists, and snide 
and derisive comments by liberal arts college 
professors, politicians, and assorted taxpayers. 
From the narrow end of the hopper emerge 
schools with a complement of 


teachers and 
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pupils in some sort of transaction with a curric- 
ulum. The attempt to trace specific connection 
between input and output is futile, but we can 
distinguish three levels of influence. 

Farthest from the practice is what might be 
called the BMIC (big man in the community) 
level of influence or that of the intelligent, suc- 
cessful layman. Next is a layer represented by 
the college professors, and the third is constitut- 
ed by the personnel and the institutions that 
prepare people for teaching, educational admin- 
istration, and supervision. 

Realism is represented on all of these levels of 
influence, but the emphasis is not equally strong 
at each level nor is it manifested in the same 
way. Right now, of course, the influential lay- 
men are notably their Realism. 
Phey want “hard” subjects like science, math- 
ematics, and languages in a prescribed curric- 
ulum and no coddling of either low or high L.Q.’s. 
They want an intellectual elite in order to main- 
tain leadership in war and peace. They are Real- 
“unpleasant 


vociferous in 


ists not simply because they face 
reality” but also because, if really hard pressed 
to justify their proposals, they might admit that 
they believe people who can learn hard subjects 
are “better” than those who cannot and that a 
society is bound to go to pot if it is not led by 
people. What sort of democratic 
is either 


such “better” 
design will fit these beliefs ignored, 
postponed, or improvised. 

It is to be expected, perhaps, that this level 
of influence in education should be on the side 
of Realism. Its representatives have attended 
schools operated on this philosophy, and their 
position in the social order is hardly conducive 
to a passion for egalitarianism. They sense rather 
than that educational 
values portend changes in the social system 
changes that threaten the elite rather than the 


masses. Unfortunately, their partisanship in edu- 


understand changes in 


cational controversy beclouds the merits of the 


issue. For these merits are to be judged on the- 
oretical grounds, and of these the successful man 
on the street, like his less successful counterpart, 
is usually innocent. If they are for the “right” 
things in education, it is usually for the wrong 
reasons, or for no reason at all. 

On the second level of influence are the liberal 
arts faculties and, to some extent, their colleagues 
in the universities. Here we find Realism in at 
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least two senses of the term. First of all, college 
professors want college freshmen to be well 
grounded in the skills and knowledge required 
for college study. They feel that it would be 
“unrealistic” to give priority to any other edu- 
cational outcome. In this narrow phase of thei 
Realism, they join with certain generals and ad- 
mirals in agreeing that the only education that 
umounts to anything is a liberal arts training. 
Their naivete about education for the non- 
college bound is always impressive. 

More broadly, however, the liberal arts pro 
fessors who vent their thoughts and especially 
their feelings about public education do have 
a genuine and rational commitment to a system 
of values. It is a commitment to the values exem- 
plified by the intellectual disciplines of Western 
civilization, viz., the sciences and the humanities. 

For the college professors in the liberal arts, 
education comes to have the meaning given to 
paideia by Werner Jaeger, i.c., a taking on by 
the new generation of the noblest and best ele- 
ments of Western culture. 
good in itself apart from any vocational useful- 


This is regarded as 


ness or uselessness. 

Unfortunately, much of the writing of this 
group, e.g., Mortimer Smith, Arthur Bestor, and 
others, is devoted to derisive gibes at the ‘“Edu- 
cationists” whom they perceive as threats to thei 
own value commitment. This preoccupation with 
the alleged foibles of the Educationists obscures 
the merits of their own position and_ blinds 
them and their followers to the real problem of 
oul the intellectual dis- 
ciplines be transformed into a program of gen- 


times, viz., how can 
eral education in a democratic society. 

These people exert influence through institu- 
tions as well as through ideas. By their ability 
to influence admission requirements for college, 
they can affect the curriculum of the secondary 
school. 

Finally, but not at all unimportant, is the 
fact that the liberal arts professors tend to get 
the lion’s share of what little prestige education 
enjoys in our culture. At their best, they exem 
plify their own theory and, like all cultivated 


minds and personalities, exude a special sort of 
charm that gives them a power all out of propor- 
tion to their numbers. 


This influence is never wholly extinguished 
in the lives of school teachers and administra- 
tors who received their undergraduate work at 
good liberal arts colleges. Their talk is the talk 
of the schools of education, but their hearts are 
likely to be with their first alma mater, 

We now come to the Educationists themselves. 
I refer to the teachers of teachers and to the 
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authors who write the books used in the training 
of educational workers, including the books deal- 
ing with the philosophy of education. Realism 
here is likely to have one of three emphases: 
cultural, religious, philosophical. 

The cultural variety puts its stress on the 
reality of social institutions and tradition and 
their demands upon the individual. To meet 
these demands essential skills and bodies of 
knowledge are required and, therefore, should 
be taught to all and, if possible, mastered by all. 
Essentialism, one variant of this type of Realism, 
while not conspicuous in the current literature 
under this name, is still a strong and influential 
movement manifesting in school practice the 
theoretical positions of William = C. Bagley, 
I. L. Kandel, and others. By not closing the door 
to innovations of method and to the influence 
of the social sciences, by finding a place fox 
tradition and modernism, fixity and change, 
democracy and authority, it won many 
friends and alienated relatively few. 

Religious Realism makes central the objective 
truth of a specific creed and constructs an edu- 


has 


cational philosophy that it regards as consistent 
with this truth. As might be expected, the theol- 
ogy of the Western religions has utilized the 
language and concepts of realistic philosophy, 
especially that of Plato and Aristotle, from which 
fact y been drawn 
that all realistic philosophies of education have 


the conclusion has too hastily 


religious commitments. 

In our country Catholic education is the most 
prominent example of religious Realism in edu- 
cational thought, but Judaism, Lutheranism, 
Episcopalianism, and many other religious de- 
nominations that conduct schools of one sort or 
another are no less realistic. They certainly 
would all agree that God and the Scriptures are 
not an hypothesis to be tested by social experi- 
ments, nor merely an invention of the human 
mind. Nevertheless, not all religious Realists 
come out with, nor do they logically have to 
come out with, the same designs for life and 
schooling. 

Jacques Maritain, Martin Buber, Bernard 
Iddings Bell, and Reinhold Niebuhr are all re- 
ligious Realists, but their views as to what is 
central in the good life certainly would not be 
mistaken for each other. Some religious educa- 
tional philosophers are Classical Humanists with 
the benefit of Revelation; others regard the 
emotional commitments to the Faith as central 
with intellectual attainments in a_ distinctly 
subordinate role. 

Estimating the influence of philosophical Real- 
ism presents a problem, first because there is so 
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great a variety of views, ¢.g., Neo-Realism, Criti- 
cal Realism, some types of Organism, logical 
Realism, epistemological Realism, metaphysical 
Realism, etc. Because every sane philosophy 
would like to believe that it was saying some- 
thing significant about an objective world, all 
philosophies make some claim to Realism. In 
the second place, not all of these varieties have 
ingressed into educational thinking and certain- 
ly not to the same degree. 

Perhaps the most influential writer devoting 
himself consciously to a systematic philosophy 
of education in the realistic fashion has been 
and probably still is Robert Maynard Hutchins. 
The spectacle of a brilliant scholar, at the head 
of a great university, at one and the same time 
fearlessly battling for academic freedom and 
proposing a new organization of American edu- 
cation in the language of Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen, exerts a peculiar fascination. By and 
large, however, his writings have done more to 
reveal the American education 
than to provide workable remedies for them.’ 

His work did highlight, however, the old 
Classic Realistic belief that without assuming 
that man has a nature which is in some sense 
constant and knowable, and that the norms for 
the good life and the good society are not merely 
cultural accidents, even democracy and science, 
the twin deities of Pragmatism, have their feet 
in fluid clay. Others have tried to work out a 
design for democratic education consonant with 


weaknesses of 


these principles." 

As to the other brands of philosophical Real- 
ism, they have not as yet found their way signifi- 
cantly into educational philosophy. However, as 
the “classic” Instrumentalism of John Dewey is 
subjected to scrutiny, it is reasonable to believe 
that many variants of Realism will be tried on 
for size.® 

Despite these manifestations of Realism in 
educational theorizing, by and large, the dom- 
inant influence in this domain still is Pragmatism 
and especially its Instrumentalist version in the 
works of John Dewey. It has taught several gen- 
erations of educational workers its concepts, vo- 
cabulary, and ideals. The passing of many of its 
“giants” from active teaching has left Instru- 
mentalism rich in disciples but without any one 
dominant personality in the position of leader- 
ship. This, no doubt, has encouraged some de- 
viationism, but it is still a powerful movement 
precisely because it does have a taproot in truth. 
That there may be other taproots and that one 
may not be enough is what the current scrutiny 
of Instrumentalist theory may well disclose. 

When the debates are over and the smoke of 
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theoretical battles has cleared, the real test of 
Realism’s influence is the degree to which school 
practice has been affected by it. 

Schools are realistic in the shabby meaning 
of Realism—namely, in not being unduly insist- 
ent on ideals, principles, and theoretical con- 
sistency. Schools tend to be “realistic” in trying 
to satisfy all the pressures and demands brouglit 
upon them by the community. But whereas some 
philosophies of education make a virtue out of ° 
this kind of accommodation by calling it “flexi- 
bility” or “democratic control” of the schools, 
Realism in its higher meaning is more likely to 
deplore it. 

The reason for this is clear if the realistic em- 
phasis on a constant structure of human nature, 
its capacities, and needs is kept in mind. It holds 
out rather grimly, therefore, even in the face of 
for a set of knowledges and 


the social “facts” 


learning arts that it believes everyone should 
learn. How to translate this into a program that 
does not do violence to individual differences in 
abilities and interests is the major problem for 
a Realistic philosophy of education. 

To do this Realism has to define generic ca- 
pacities and needs in such a way that they trans- 


cend individual differences. Yet, these generic 
capacities must be so defined that they can be 
identified and the effects of learning on the real- 
ization of these capacities observed and meas- 
ured. Otherwise, all talk about capacities and 
human nature, in education at least, is’ vague 
“palaver.” 

As to the influence of Realism on the thought 
and personality of the teacher, one can only 
guess that by virtue of its religious afhliations, 
if nothing else, Realism is probably at the core 
of the beliefs held by most public-school teachers 
explicitly or implicitly. Yet, if they have attend- 
ed schools of education, they have absorbed the 
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doctrines and the language of Pragmatism more 
or less thoroughly. What happens when these 
of thinking interact can only be 
but it might not be far from the 
truth to say that the teachers experience person- 
ally the same conflicts that the school manifests 
institutionally. ‘This conflict has been stated in 
many ways: between divergent theories of dem- 
classical liberalism and_ the 
“new” liberalism; between the equalitarianism 
of democratic theory and the hierarchical struc- 
ture of our economic institutions. 


two Ways 


guessed at, 


ocracy; between 


Yet, educationally the conflict always resolves 
itself into debates as to who shall decide what 
pupils shall be taught, how they shall be taught, 
and for which goals. On the whole, Realism 
would throw its philosophic weight behind the 


belief that the school, although created by so- 
ciety, gains authority as it develops a class of 
educationists, if you like, whose primary con- 
cern is to discover and apply knowledge about 
the educative enterprise. If human nature and 
life have any pattern, 
knowledge is possible, and to the extent that it 


the good stable such 
is achieved, it becomes de jure, if rarely de facto, 
the final authority on matters educational. 

Thoroughgoing relativism furnishes the othe 
party to the conflict, but it is not my task to 
expound it, even if it were necessary to do so. 
Kach side has its theoretical difficulties, but the 
actual struggle takes place in the school board 
meeting, the classroom, and in the heart and 
mind of every thoughtful teacher. 


The Present Status of 


Pragmatism in Edueation 
By FOSTER McMURRAY 


University of Illinois 


As IN THE EARLIER PART of this century, prag- 
matism continues to provide intellectual founda- 
tions for educational theory. No other philos- 
ophic system has been able to challenge and 
overthrow it as a nexus of ideas for educational 
reform. Nevertheless, those ideas and points of 
emphasis which might be regarded as new with- 
in the past decade or two are not pragmatic in 
origin. They are, in fact, antipragmatic and 
have been grafted upon the original and still un- 
disturbed pragmatic foundation without aware- 
ness of a resulting incongruity. 

The incongruity results from efforts to serve 
a variety of interests that pragmatism cannot 
honor. These unsatisfied interests include: a 
clarify relations between human 
reason or intellect and the more practical cares 


concern to 


of daily existence; a desire to avoid scientism 
and to recognize needs and forces in man’s emo- 
tional which scientific method cannot 
incorporate; and, finally, a desire for a crusade, 


career 


and a doctrine to support it, in behalf of social 
unity. 

One of the most common complaints against 
pragmatism is that, by an overemphasis upon 
the practical worth of ideas, pragmatists tend 
to denigrate pure reason and pure theory, these 
being found valuable only in application and 
not in their own right. Humanists and scholars 
devoted to the past and to learning for the sake 
of learning alone are the largest group respon- 
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sible not only for this criticism, but also for 
persistent attacks upon the distinctively modern 
in education. From within their own perspective 
they are partly right. It is true that pragmatists 
value ideas only for what can be accomplished 
in putting them to work. That is what the word 
“practical” means as a specially defined term in 
the vocabulary of pragmatism. But it is a tech- 
nical meaning, wrongly understood if interpret- 
ed as the more usual word of common parlance. 
A mistake common among humanists is to sup- 
pose that pragmatists, like self-made men, would 
oppose theory to practice and pure science to 
applied science, finding less value in one than 
in the other. This mistake is further aggravated 
by supposing that pragmatism supports anti-in- 
tellectualism. Oddly, the truth about pragmat- 
ism on such matters is better understood by spe 
cialists in education than by academic scholars. 
Educationists are inclined to find in pragmat- 
ically inspired educational doctrine too much of 
pure intellectualism and not enough of prac- 
ticality. 

Those who place a highest educational value 
upon immediately useful knowledge have good 
reason to feel that pragmatism does not support 
their practical utilitarianism. According to John 
Dewey's theory, a good school program is one 
which leads pupils from an early interest in 
solving problems of an immediately localized 
and concrete sort to a more mature interest in 
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solving problems which arise through intellect- 
ual curiosity and a desire for abstract knowledge. 
Clearly, the intent of Dewey's theory was to 
stimulate more and better learning of arts, sci- 
ences, and technologies. There was in this pro- 
gram no concern for immediately practical or 
directly utilitarian bits of information and tech- 
nique, nor any process of choosing and organiz- 
ing information around characteristic activities 
of daily life. On the contrary, in Dewey’s version 
of pragmatism characteristic activities of daily 
life were psychologically useful starting points 
for moving the learner to consideration of mean- 
ings increasingly remote, abstract, and related to 
one another in impersonal systems rather than 
to practical daily use. 

Taking Dewey's theory as representative of 
pragmatism, then, the emphasis of recent years 
upon “real life’” problems typical of life-adjust- 
ment education is not, as might be supposed, a 
further extension of that emphasis upon learn- 
ing by problem-solving which pragmatists had 
originated. It is, in fact, a departure from the 
methodology of problem-solving and a return 
to older methods of teaching which pragmatists 
had decried. In a life-adjustment curriculum, 
problems common to various stages in human 
development are preselected and organized into 
successive units rather than discovered by pupils 
in the course of their classroom activities. They 
are problems in which the direction of the 
learner's growth is toward practical application 
rather than toward an increased sophistication 
in the abstractions of a scientific culture. Hence, 
recent trends toward ‘common learnings” are 
a reaction against what some educators find to 
be an impractical] intellectualism. 

From a pragmatic viewpoint the simple prac- 
ticality of life-adjustment education must seem 
dangerously naive. The intent of the practical- 
minded educator is to teach pupils precisely 
what they will need to know in situations char- 
acteristic of life outside of schoo}. What is ques- 
tionable in this worthy aim is the availability 
of knowledge in simple forms suitably adapted 
to practical application. 

What are called “real life’’ problems are those 
which have their most important consequences 
in the domains of society and human person- 
ality. In trying to solve them, anyone who uses 
intelligence must make many judgments of fact 
about subject matters which are now being stud- 
ied within the various social sciences and _psy- 
chology. But the state of these sciences is such 
that we know very little with proven assurance. 
This does not mean that the social sciences are 
useless. Given a serious problem, it would be 
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foolish to ignore their potential resources. But 
such resources as we have are largely unproven 
theories and hypotheses. The question is, How 
useful are the theories of present-day social sci- 
ence in helping to solve practical problems in 
personal and social life? Even if we overlook 
the fact that many of these theories are in con- 
flict with one another, we cannot avoid at least 
one conclusion: at this stage in history, efforts 
to solve “real life” problems by actions under- 
taken deliberately, on the basis of predictions 
that can be justified as better than blind guesses, 
must be undertaken with caution, with sensitiv- 
ity to dangers stemming from ignorance and 
with a constant readiness to change, adapt, and 
modify in the face of uncertain or novel out- 
comes. This is a fact for which pragmatic edu- 
cation is especially suited. It is an education 
which emphasizes attitudes of experimentalism 
and which teaches pupils to maintain a quality 
of corrigibility in ideas constructed for guidance 
of behavior. 

An attitude of tentativeness and corrigibility 
toward ideas, formerly a center of educational 
values for pragmatists, has diminished almost to 
a vanishing point not only for life-adjustment 
educators, but also for a group who regard 
themselves as legitimate heirs of pragmatic doc- 
trine. This is the group who call themselves 
“social reconstructionists.” They find pragmat- 
ism itself in need of reconstruction, especially 
because of this emphasis upon scientific caution. 
It is not so much the Deweyan concept of ex- 
perimental intelligence which troubles the social 
reconstructionists—a concept they continue to 
accept; it is more a matter of finding incompat- 
ibility between scientific experimentalism and 
the urgency of need for social reform. Believing 
that social tensions have reached a peak of crisis, 
and believing that catastrophe can be averted 
only by quick unification, social reconstruction- 
ists feel that the pragmatic reliance upon noth 
ing except experimental intelligence is not 
only much too slow and cautious, but also de- 
ficient on at least two counts. Pragmatism is 
deficient, they say, in supposing that knowledge 
and the intellect alone can release concerted hu 
man action. And it is also inadequate in suppos- 
ing that judgments of value are a form of knowl- 
edge, subject to intellectual hypothesizing and 
to testing in experience. Finding such deficien- 
cies in pragmatic theory, social reconstructionists 
have turned to other sources for ideas better 
suited to their purposes. 

No end of alternatives to pragmatism is avail- 
able. A long line of social theorists, from Marx 
to Mannheim and Toynbee, provides diagnoses 
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of social crisis and prescriptions for reconstruc: 
tion. They support the social reconstructionists’ 
feeling that time is running short, demanding 
from us not only a sense of urgency, but also a 
nonrational commitment to a more glorious 
future. To support commitment, reconstruction- 
ists have adopted several typical instruments: be- 
liefs in a class struggle, in deliberately construct- 
ed and disseminated myths, in social realism, and 
above all, in a civic religion. In these respects so- 
cial reconstructionists share with conservatives 
and reactionaries one of the most common of all 
complaints against pragmatism—the complaint, 
namely, that pragmatism fails to provide fon 
man’s spiritual needs or for his emotional long- 
ing for a sense of allegiance to a force “bigge 
than himself.” In another respect, however, so 
cial reconstructionists may be different from othe: 
kinds of religionists. Their concern with spiritual 
fervor seems to have been stimulated less by a 
concern for the spiritual as such and more by a 
conviction that religious-type feelings are a nec- 
essary instrumentality to a purely secular goal 

in this case, zealous social action and unity of 
belief and value. Vo further assure this aim, they 
propose to use group dynamics as a technique fon 
the deliberate “engineering” of social consensus. 

Given a sense of crisis and of need for emo- 
tional commitment to rebuilding society, it is 
not surprising that social reconstructionists find 
pragmatism wanting. It is true that pragmatism 
cannot satisfy such needs, and, judging by the 
popularity of life adjustment and social recon- 
structionism, it might seem that a hunger fon 
nonrational and noncognitive supports is a wide- 
spread feature of our present educational world. 
\t the very least, there seems to be strongly evi- 
dent a desire among educators for a new stabil- 
ity in manners, mores, and morality, and for a 
larger core of shared expectations and shared 
satisfactions with the various roles each person 
plays. In the kind of pragmatism best known to 
educators, there would seem to be little or no 
sympathy for those who seek stability and emo- 
tional satisfaction. 

What is surprising in these developments is 
that the experimentalist theory of intelligence 
is not re-examined, Having accepted it, and hav- 
ing found intelligence of that kind not appro- 
priate to then purposes, social reconstructionists 
then conclude that, for prompt social action, we 
must rely something other than intel- 
ligence. Some of them have gone so far as to 


upon 


sanction a pragmatic theory of knowing and at 
the same time to reject a pragmatic theory of 
value in favor of its principal opposite. By thus 
subscribing to an emotivist theory of value, so- 
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cial reconstructionists are [ree to separate goals 
of social. action, and their supporting emotional 
forces, from that which is supported by reason 
and evidence. This makes it easier to vindicate 
education by indoctrination, myth-making, and 
“civic” religion. To a self-consistent pragmatist 
this splitting of allegiance is logically absurd. 
The pragmatic theories of knowing and of valu- 
ing imply one another and are inseparable. 

The struggles of contemporary educators to 
adapt their pragmatic inheritance to alien values 
and incompatible ideas may be explained in at 
least two ways. On the one hand, it may be said 
that life adjusters and social reconstructionists 
are not temperamentally suited to the hard- 
headed quality of pragmatism. They are the 
tender hearted, seeking warmth and the stability 
which accompany brotherhood in a cause or in 
like-mindedness. On the other hand, it may be 
said that pragmatism is partly at fault. The pos- 
sibility here is that the charge of scientism, 
often directed at pragmatists, is partly true—true 
not in the sense intended by nonpragmatists, 
perhaps, but in a different respect. 

What causes people like the social reconstruc- 
tionists to supplement their pragmatic base is a 
feeling that, if intelligence requires experiment- 
alism rather than conviction, scientific detach- 
ment instead of loyalty, or open-mindedness in- 
stead of like-mindedness, then the antitheses of 
intelligence must be preserved in some way 
other than by the use of reason and the appeal 
to experienced evidence. This reflects a despair 
that intellectual responsibility can serve values 
with greater reliability than instruments of a 
more primitive kind. But the fact is that de- 
liberate thoughtfulness, the evidence, 
and the search for tests in experience are the 
only methods for guiding social action that ts 
compatible with democracy. When a group holds 
its ideals for social action apart from critical 
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examination, relying instead upon indoctrinated 
emotional loyalties, then democracy is endan- 
gered. There are social reconstructionists who 
might admit this. Their difficulty lies in being 
unable to bring together a variety of values 
under one embracing theory. As they see it, in- 
telligence is to be valued, but so also are other 
ends which the Deweyan kind of intelligence 
would depress. Perhaps a better way out of this 
impasse is to redefine intelligence so that it does 
not seem antithetical to feelings of conviction 
and loyalty. 

There is a kind of pragmatism, different from 
the Dewey experimentalist sort, which does not 
equate the method of intelligence with the 
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methods of experimental science, nor with tenta- 
tiveness and emotional detachment. This is the 
kind of pragmatism originally conceived by C. 
S. Peirce, founder of the school. One of its char- 
acteristics is to analyze intelligence as that which 
guides action, not primarily the action of ex- 
perimental scientists, but any action which may 
be perceived as the deliberate behavior of a hu- 
man being. Within this alternative kind of 
pragmatic approach, a goal of philosophic an- 
alysis is to discover under what circumstances 
the quality of belief or conviction is justified 
(as contrasted with verified) and to find criteria 
for decision-making even when sound knowl- 
edge is not available. This places no premium 
on a preferred attitude but asks instead about 
the contribution of intelligence to all legitimate 
strivings, including as potentially intelligent any 
kind of behavior marked by deliberate intent. 
Inquiry in these directions gives no support to a 
social reconstructionist’s feeling that, for action 
in a social crisis, we must go beyond the limited 
uses of intelligence. Unfortunately, this alterna- 
tive form of pragmatism has not influenced edu- 
cational theorists. 


A hope that heirs of Dewey's educational 
theory may continue to refine or to correct thei 
position is not entirely forlorn. In his recent 
book, “American Pragmatism and Education,” 
John Childs takes with a characteristic 
tenet. In agreement with Dewey, experimental- 
ists have maintained that the method of scien 
tific research, by which new materials are added 


issue 


to knowledge in the public domain, is also the 
that knowl- 
claimed, 
the 


communication of 
learners. It is 
dliscovery is 


best method for 
schoolroom 
that the 

the logic of Dr. 
Childs, on the contrary, doubts that the 
problem of the communication and the acquisi- 
tion of meaning can be equated with the prob- 
lem of the discovery of meaning in the sense in 
which the achievement of knowledge through 
research is ordinarily interpreted.” Although 
he does not push his doubts into the proposal of 
an alternative, Dr. Childs is sensitive to one of 
the more serious theoretical inadequacies in the 


edge to 
in short, logic of 


same as communication. 


kind of pragmatism that has dominated educa- 
tional theory. 

The problem of communication as related to 
discovery is one which may be resolved in a dif- 
ferent way even within the limits of pragmatism. 
Between those who support the experimentalist 
position and those others within pragmatism 
who would not, there is an underlying issue, 
more fundamental for pure theory. It concerns 
the mind and its ideas. Dewey and the experi- 
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mentalists have maintained that ideas are inter- 
mediate between the occurrence of a trouble- 
some situation and its resolution. This suggests 
that the mind is called into play by an environ- 
mental stimulus and (hen, having served its in- 
strumental role, it ceases to qualify behavior 
until the next problem has appeared somehow 
within the existential environment. The alterna- 
tive to this, which is at least as pragmatic as 
instrumentalism, is to maintain that mind and 
its ideas qualify behavior in greater or less de- 
gree constantly rather than intermittently. From 
this it follows that ideas have a part to play in 
constructing the environment and in discerning 
what is problematic within it. From this follows 
a further idea about the logic of communication. 

In their creative role, scientists use concepts 
and constructs as instruments of research. When 
communicating their findings, they 
use these same concepts in a different way. They 


however, 


use them to narrate and describe some aspect of 
the world as found. As instruments of narration 
and description, concepts function for learners 
in a way different than for researchers. Through 
the ideas they evoke, concepts function eithe: 
by pointing to what had been overlooked in the 
perceived environment, or else, by literary 
means, they lead a learner to reconstruct in dif- 
ferent detail or in greater scope his projection of 
a surrounding reality. The effect of having com- 
prehended a communication is to modify the in- 
tellectual instruments by which reality is inter- 
preted and, hence, to modify sensitivity to en- 
vironmental This is a process which 
Dewey's instrumentalism had neglected and 
which may become an area of inquiry for young 


stimuli. 


er pragmatists in the future. 
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Imperatives for a Reconstructed 


Philosophy of Education 


By THEODORE BRAMELD 


Boston University 


Recent an invitation came to me, as it did 
to others, that was unusual not only in itself but 
because of its signers. I was asked to comment 
for the impending 10th Anniversary Conference 
of the New Lincoln School on this kind of ques- 
tion: “What should American education become 
in the next ten years?” The signers were: 
William H. Kilpatrick, Jerrold Zacharias, Arthur 
Bestor, and Robert M. Hutchins. Almost anyone 
would be intrigued by such an invitation: could 
it mean that leaders representing such extremely 
diverse educational views as Kilpatrick and 
Hutchins were actually going to listen carefully 
to one another? My reply provides the frame- 
work for this article. 

Addressing myself to Dr. Kilpatrick, I wrote 
as follows: 

Your desire to include the views of people of very 
different educational outlooks is most commendable 
and surely much needed in a time of extraordinary 
concern. .. . J As you know, my own philosophic posi- 
tion in education is quite unorthodox and differs at 
rather crucial points not only from your own but 
particularly from that of Dr. Bestor and Dr. Hutchins 
whose names accompany your own... . I assume that, 
since have written me, wish to have my 
viewpoint heard along with others. 

- The challenge of the sputnik has not only 
aroused the American people from their educational 
lethargy as few if any events have done, but it has 
since demonstrated the appalling confusion among 
us as to the functions and purposes of education in 
our democracy. Even more appalling, if that is pos- 
sible, is the evidence that exceedingly powerful voices 
in America—exemplified by Life and Time—oversim- 
plify and prejudge the issues. The editorial in the 
March 3lst [1958] issue of Life, reprinted in Time, 
The New York Times, and elsewhere, so outrageous- 
ly falsified these issues that the Philosophy of Edu- 
cation Society in its annual meeting, Indianapolis, 
April 2, 1958, unanimously went on record in con- 
demnation of such “irresponsible” journalism. The 
President of the Society, incidentally, was Father R. 
J. Henle, S. J., and many members are in disagree- 
ment with the philosophy of John Dewey, which was 
especially under attack in the editorial. 

And yet, in one respect, the thesis of the Life 
editorial represents the attitudes of millions of so- 
called, self-appointed “authorities” on American edu- 
cation. This thesis is, of course, that education must 
ultimately choose between two points of view—the 
one, represented by the progressivism of Dewey and 
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his disciples; the other, represented by the kind of 
neo-conservatism which Life itself espouses and 
which, typified by the writings of such earnest persons 
as Professor Bestor, has the support of all those forces 
in the culture that identify edueation with traditional 
forms of learning and classical subject matters. 

This kind of either-or choice is quite as false 
as is the kind of pseudo-syntheses and patchwork 
proposals exemplified in the equally earnest writings 
of Professor Paul Woodring. There is, I submit, a 
radically different approach to the problem which 
we shall have to give consideration if we are not to 
be deluded indefinitely by oversimplifications and 
fuzzy or nostalgic thinking. ‘This approach is based 
upon at least two fundamental premises. 

The first premise is that we live today in one of 
the greatest periods of crisis in human history. Grant- 
ing that all history consists of recurrent crises, this 
one is unprecedented in several ways, the most mon 
strous of which is the fact that man has achieved the 
capacity to destroy civilization over night. America, 
living as it does in an aura of deceptive prosperity, 
and complacency, refuses thus far to admit this fact 
with any real conviction. In many other parts of the 
world, however, the masses of people are very deeply 
concerned—so deeply that, as anyone knows who 
follows world events, our own country is looked upon 
with more and more skepticism, less and less as the 
great democratic vanguard which it once was. 

The second premise is that, just as the physical 
sciences have recently passed through a_ revolution 
which was, indeed, partly responsible for the crisis 
itself, so today the behavioral sciences . . . are rapid- 
ly entering upon a revolution of their own. ‘This 
revolution is already awakening those familiar with 
it to the realization that mankind is now approach- 
ing the opportunity to achieve a world civilization 
of abundance, health, and humane capacity that is 
as life-afirming and promising as the crisis sym- 
bolized by sputniks and hydrogen bombs is life-deny- 
ing and dreadful. 

The kind of education needed in America 
I submit, be reconstructed upon these two premises. 
It can become an education that inspires young 
people to adventure and creation and yet is at di- 
ametrically opposite poles from its one real opponent 
—the totalitarian education of the communist orbit. 
Instead of being based upon outmoded conceptions 
of learning and discipline, such as are at bottom en- 
dorsed by the neo-conservative forces, it can utilize the 
richest resources of the and a 
theory of unified man which those resources elucidate. 
The superficial arguments of the pro-science versus 
the pro-humanities groups are overarched in the same 
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way as are those: between the so-called educationists 
and academicians. 

Teacher training, for example, would of course be 
reorganized once such a conception took hold. Of 
course it is cluttered with busy work, with over-em- 
phasis upon method, and with all sorts of absurdities. 
But so, too, would the liberal-arts program of the 
typical high school and college require reorganization 
—characterized as it often is with a chaos of unrelated 
courses, bad teaching, and unmotivated learning. 
Neither teacher training nor liberal arts can be called 
satisfactory because neither is governed by a philos- 
ophy of education and culture suitable to a world 
And neither is satisfactory because neither 
is aware (except vaguely at most) that a revolution in 


in crisis. 


the behavioral sciences, which is breaking down old 
classifications and opening new vistas of human  po- 
tentiality, is already well under way. 

I cannot now indicate in any detail what this con- 
ception would mean for the curriculum, for standards 
of scholarship, for school administration, or for the 
profession of teaching; I can only suggest that it does 
mean a completely new look at all of them. The ques- 
tion of how to move from the high level of general- 
ization to the concrete level of practice is, however, 
answerable in one way here. There is pressing need 
for new forms of educational experimentation—new 
so EO 


time has come to initiate audacious, imaginative pilot 


designs in the form of testable hypotheses. . 


projects based upon the conception I have tried to 
alike enter 
that con- 
tagious, and that could affect education 
throughout America but throughout other countries 
that 
our leadership again. 


indicate. ‘Teachers and students would 


into them with an excitement could be 


not only 


are attuned to the crisis of our time and await 

The remaining paragraphs spell out a little 
further the implications of the above statement. 

The first premise—that we live in an age ol 
crisis—is supportable in a great many ways be- 
sides the one selected for mention. Granting that 
destruction by nuclear war is the most horrify- 
ing fear of our time, only a little less horrifying 
are the insidious disintegrations threatened by 
radioactive fallouts. Add to these the record of 
two bloody intercontinental wars within a quar- 
ter-century, the rise of a mighty totalitarian sys- 
tem that already jeopardizes America’s position 
as the foremost industrial power, and now the 
looming conquest of space with its portents of 
evil as well as good. For any educational system 
not to give these events priority, for it not to 
provide every possible opportunity to diagnose 
their causes and to consider how the growing 
generation may cope with them while time re- 
mains, is for that system to shirk its most urgent 
responsibility. 

Although certain other viewpoints besides the 
one [| support would agree on the fact of major 
crisis, no other derives from it similar education- 
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al imperatives. The most crucial of these rest 
upon the second major premise—the revolutior 
occurring in the behavioral sciences. This rev- 
olution requires education to re-examine its 
whole conventional structure and to consider 
news ways of (1) ordering its subject matters, 
(2) engaging in the processes by which they are 
taught and learned, and (3) formulating the 
purposes of school and society. 

None of these imperatives would have been 
practicably realizable before the emergence of 
such young sciences as cultural anthropology 
and psychiatry, or the interrelating of these with 
such older ones as economics, sociology, and his- 
tory. None of them depends upon metaphysical 
or otherwise speculative doctrines of the classical 
philosophies. All of them, while open to a great 
deal of further clarification and verification, are 
potentially demonstrable and defensible in the 
same way that all science is demonstrable and 
defensible. 

Let me try now to illustrate each of the three 
imperatives in educational terms. 

|. Up to this time, the structure of the typical 
school and college curriculum has been largely 
a jumble of discrete subject matiers that, for the 
average student, have littlke or no meaningtul 
relations to one another—languages, mathemat- 
ics, social science, natural science, and others— 
each of which is often again subdivided into 
further discrete units. The behavioral sciences 
are now demonstrating that, as far at least as all 
the areas having to do with biopsychological ex- 


perience are concerned, these divisions and sub- 
divisions are less and less tenable. Concepts such 
as organism, connoting relationships between 
parts as much as the parts related, are replacing 


the older atomistic Human life, in- 
dividually and culturally, is increasingly seen in 
terms of patterns and configurations. 

Programs of general or integrated education, 
recognizing that something must be done to give 
meaningful unity to the curriculum structure, 
have sometimes been tangentially affected by 
this interdisciplinary view of human behavior. 
Unfortunately, however, they have been 
plagued by the same confusions in theory and 
practice that are chronic to other educational 
programs. Some general educationists, for ex- 
ample, take their cue from the physical sciences; 
others, from neo-scholasticism or like doctrines. 
Few as yet regard the tasks and goals of human 
beings as the first and most important concern 


concepts. 


also 


of wital education in an age such as ours, or, for 
that matter, in any age. 

This is not to say that the physical sciences, 
any more than the humanities, should be neg- 
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lected by the needed new framework. It does 
mean that they are encompassed by it. A theory 
of unified man, both derived from and contribut- 
ing to our experimental knowledge of human 
behavior in its multiple perspectives, not only 
should integrate all other fields of knowledge; 
it should provide them with a fresh and potent 
significance. 

2. The required rebuilding of teaching and 
learning processes is heralded by a great body of 
recent behavioral research, only a fraction olf 
which has begun to permeate educational prac- 
tice. Perhaps the one point where permeation 
has occurred at all fruitfully thus far is in the 
methodology of “group dynamics.” Yet, even 
here, as so commonly happens in educational 
circles, it has acquired more often the earmarks 
of a superficial fad than of a profound process de- 
pendent upon a widening range of discoveries 
about the ‘‘fields of forces” that constitute the 
interactions of human beings in their multiple 
roles. 

Even more promising is the “culture-and-per- 
sonality’ frontier. Here anthropologists and 
psychologists are joining hands. And they are 
demonstrating that learning, for example, in- 
volves polaristic dimensions of inner and outer 
experience, some of it quite unconscious, that 
have been almost totally neglected by the orth- 
odox formulations still underlying classroom 
routines. 

Again, the problem of how to enlist education 
in the processes of institutional change so that 
it functions, not merely to transmit but to mod- 
ify and reconstruct outmoded arrangements, can 
now be attacked with the substantial 
knowledge. The concept of crisis itself exempli- 
fies this opportunity. Citing outstanding author- 
ities in the behavioral sciences, I have pointed 
out elsewhere that 


aid of 


There is no good reason, except timidity or irrespon- 
sibility, that prevents high schools and colleges from 
encouraging young people to analyze both the mean- 
ing of crisis theoretically and its manifestations overt 
ly. Leaders ought accordingly to clarify their orienta- 
tion here: they ought to face the issue of whether 
education is to be regarded as capable of sharing im- 
portantly in the control and resolution of crises, o1 
as a pawn of overpowering material or spiritual forces 
beyond control and resolution. 

3. The shaping of new purposes for education 
and culture is also becoming feasible in a way 
that could hardly have been conceived even three 
or four decades ago. In other words, the be- 
havioral sciences are beginning to prove, really 
for the first time in history, that it is possible to 
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formulate human goals not for sentimental, ro- 
mantic, mystical, or similarly arbitrary reasons, 
but on the basis‘of what we are learning about 
cross-cultural and even universal values. Though 
studies in this difficult field have moved only a 
little way, they have moved far enough so that 
it is already becoming plausible both to describe 
these values objectively and to demonstrate that 
most human beings prefer them to alternative 
values. 

Freedom is an example. By analyzing drives 
and motivations, by determining what human 
beings in many different cultures most deeply 
need and want, freedom both as fact and norm 
undergoes something of a metamorphosis of 
meaning. Yet it preserves the rich kernel of sig- 
nificance intuited by Jefterson and other geniuses 
of a pre-scientific age. 

This way of constructing educational purposes 
rests, too, upon an expanding inventory of re- 
search evidence. Human resources for a happy 
life on earth are infinitely greater than we have 
ever dreamed possible—resources that we have 
hardly begun to tap because we are so often 
blinded by conflict, ignorance, and fear. A truly 
goal-centered education could contribute more 
than any other agency ‘to displacing these de- 
structive scientifically 
and testable hopes for the future of mankind. 

To what extent is educational theory present- 
ly concerned with the kind of imperatives that 


forces by ascertainable 


I have indicated? I regret to say: very little, in- 
deed. The only recent books that, in my judg- 
ment, help (each in a different way) are three: 
“The Ideal and the Community—A Philosophy 
of Education,” by I. B. Berkson;? “Philosophy 
of Education for Our Time,” by Frederick 
Mayer;* and “Philosophy and Education,” edited 
by Israel Scheffler.‘ 

It is difhcult, however, to feel that the dom- 
inant neo-conservative mood of the moment is 
anything more than passing. The single most 
encouraging fact about the behavioral sciences 


as they are now swiftly developing (I have been 


able, of course, to reveal only a few glimpses) is 


that they offer so little comfort to those of such 
a timid if not defeatist mood and so much sup- 
port to those who continue deeply to believe in 
the need of a philosophy and program appro- 
priate to our revolutionary age. 

* “Cultural Foundations of Education—An_Interdis- 
ciplinary Exploration” (New York: Harper, 1957), p. 153. 

* New York: Harper, 1958. 


New York: Odyssey, 1958. 
* Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1958. 
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Educational Theory in the U.S.S.R. and 


Some West European Countries 
By MARTIN LEVIT 


School of Education, University of Kansas City 


I, \ SHORT PAPER which tries to give a picture 
of such massive phenomena as current educa- 
tional theory in the U.S.S.R. and some West 
European nations, one must first caution the 
reader that the generalizations presented stand 
in need of qualifications. Then one must get on 
with presenting the generalizations. 

It is a major tenet of Soviet educational 
theory that this theory flows from the philos- 
ophy of dialectical and historical materialism— 
and especially from certain writings of Lenin— 
as this philosophy is interpreted by “the leader, 
the mind, the conscience, of the Soviet people,” 
the Party.t In theory and in fact, Soviet educa- 
tional theorists work toward the propagation 
and application, not the discovery, of principles. 
Major directions for educational theorizing are 
generally set by decrees issued by Party Con- 
gresses or by meetings of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Party. 

Chis politically enforced doctrine of the as- 
cendancy of the ideas of a ruling group ove 
social experience seems contrary to the material- 
ist thrust (against capitalism) of the main and 
earlier body of Marxism-Leninism. It is part of 
a larger and growing Soviet ideological trend 
which seems to reverse the theoretical supremacy 
of “social being’’ over “social consciousness,” of 
the economic base over the superstructure (po- 
litical, social, and cultural and institu- 
tions). One effect of this development is to sanc- 
tion the perpetuation of the existing superstruc- 
ture. Only a few examples of this trend can be 


ideas 


given here.* 

Originally the centralized and coercive state 
apparatus was scheduled to “wither away” rap- 
idly after the institution of the socialist eco- 
nomic base. Now, in preparation for this wither- 
ing, the state apparatus is to be strengthened, 
primarily because of the continuing “‘capitalist 
encirclement.” All societies, it is said, develop 
through a struggle between contradictory forces. 
But, it is now emphasized, a distinction (only 
fleetingly mentioned by Lenin) must be made 
between “antagonistic” and “‘non-antagonistic” 
contradictions. Antagonistic contradictions are 
found in capitalist, class-split societies, and such 
contradictions may have to be resolved by vi- 
olent revolution. However, even in capitalism, 
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violent revolution is not a categorical historical 
necessity, for, it is now held, such superstructur- 
al activities as adroit parliamentary maneuver- 
ing may bring success to the proletariat. And in 
“classless’”’ societies like the Soviet Union, where 
only non-antagonistic contradictions exist, any 
thought of revolution is out of the question. 
All internal disputes are to be settled by “crit- 
icism and self-criticism.” At least under certain 
conditions, then, the “course of ideas’” may be 
changed without first changing the “course of 
things.” 

In art and literature, the Soviet doctrine of 
“socialist realism” quite plainly displays heavy 
elements of philosophical idealism. In depicting 
the typical positive features of Soviet society, a 
writer, for example, must remember that the 
typical “by no means signifies some kind of sta- 
tistical average,” that “it is not simply what is 
most widespread, recurrent, common,” but that 


“it corresponds to the essence of a particular 


socio-historical phenomenon.”* Here one can 
almost see the Platonic Ideas shaping the ig- 
noble stuff of the world. 

In psychology, the resurrected mechanistic 
reflexology of Pavlov is held to be the psycho- 
logical basis of Soviet didactics. But what is 
now stressed is the conception of the “second 
signal system’’—which Pavlov himself did not 
stress at all. This concept places a heavy em- 
phasis on the notion that individuals may react 


to or stimulate themselves by symbols and 


ideas. In education this concept is often linked 
with a developing voluntarism in personality 


theory—a voluntarism which places great re- 


sponsibility on the individual “will” and which 


“Bol’ 


' See the article, “Pedagogika,” pp. 264-69, in 
Soviet 


shaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya” (“The Great 
Encyclopedia’), Vol. 32, 1955, esp. pp 264, 269. 

For some glimpses of this development, see [, I 
Novinsky, et al., editors, “Voprosy Dialekticheskogo Mate- 
rializma” (‘Problems of Dialectical Materialism’’), Mos- 
cow, 1951; I, Stalin, “Marksizm i Voprosy Yazykoznaniya”’ 
(“Marxism and Problems of Linguistics’), Moscow, 1950; 
N. Krushchev’s report to the 20th Party Congress, in 
Pravda, Feb. 15, 1956, Editorial, Kommunist, No. 2, 
Feb., 1958, pp. 3-13. 

> G. Malenkov, “Otchetnyi Doklad XIX S’ezdu Partii 
O Rabote Tsentral’nogo Komiteta VKP (b)” (Report to 
the 19th Congress of the Party on the Work of the Cen 
tral Committee), Moscow, 1952, p. 73. See also M. Penkin, 
Kommunist, No, 14, Oct., 1957, pp. 102-09. 
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increasingly assumes that it is possible to effect 
changes in character without changing the gen- 
eral social environment.‘ 

It seems evident that a growing number of 
Soviet intellectuals recognize the mythological 
function of certain elements of the official ideol- 
ogy. At the same time, the influence of the 
Marxist-Leninist legacy is strong; it colors even 
the objections of dissidents. Nevertheless, a re- 
ciprocity of influence is discernible between it 
and other forces—historical Russian traditions, 
four decades of an embracive Soviet encultura- 
tion process, international problems, the de- 
velopment of a giant industrial power, and an 
increasingly complex social class structure, For 
example, anti-religious propaganda (which has 
probably been highly effective) remains a major 
concern of educational theory and practice. But, 
since the mid-1930’s, and for a variety of in- 
ternal and international considerations, it has 
generally not assumed the violent forms which 
it did sometimes assume prior to that time. And 
while the development of the various attributes 


of “communist morality” remains the central 


ethical concern, increasing attention is given to 
developing respect for elders, combating “hooli- 


ganism,” and to other moral problems of a 
complex and changing society. 

The storming of young minds with an over- 
load of special courses on communist ideology 
has generally given way to a diffusion of Marx- 
ism-Leninism throughout other appropriate 
courses and to a variety of Party efforts designed 
to raise the ideological and technical-administra- 
tive levels of its members. Since the early 1930's, 
by Party edict, a tightly scheduled subject-cen- 
tered organization of the curriculum 
forms one of the unquestioned parts of the 
framework within which educational theory 


S¢ hool 


Moves. 

Especially since 1952, the general uplift in 
the educational level and the demands of and 
for a rapidly industrializing economy have 
made paramount the problem of developing a 
larger, an occupationally skilled, and a more 
variegated middle class. Many more students 
were graduating from the 10-year secondary 
schools, still largely college preparatory institu- 
tions,” than could be enrolled in the higher edu- 
cational institutions. In recent years, a number 
of related measures have been taken to meet 
this situation: the amount of work in the hu- 
manities and social studies has been reduced; 
permitted enrollments in higher educational in- 
stitutions have been kept far below the de- 
mand; the system of technical high schools and 
technical junior colleges has been greatly ex- 
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panded; and science instruction and “‘polytech- 
nical” training—designed to familiarize students 
with the basic processes, skills, and tools of a 
modern economy—were appreciably increased. 

Fulfilling Party directives,° Soviet educational 
theoreticians have devoted much work in recent 
years to urging on polytechnical training and 
to criticizing or propagating the accumulating 
practical experience in this field.’ Possibly the 
most significant point in this whole develop- 
ment is that these theoreticians assume the pres- 
ent purpose of polytechnical training is basically 
the same as that advocated by Marx and Lenin. 
They seem to forget that Marx and Lenin 
viewed polytechnical education as a basic means 
for uniting theory and practice, intellectual 
and manual abilities, within the same person in 
a classless society. There are clear signs that 
some members of the better educated business 
and professional groups are straining for more 
elbow room. But the top educators do not push 
hard at all against the official restraints. 

When we turn from the Soviet Union to 
some countries of Western  Europe—mainly 
France, Western Germany, and Holland—we 
find a far greater diversity in educational 
thought. Yet, there are certain essential similari- 
ties in the dominant educational theories olf 
these West European countries.* 

If educational theory in the 
can be characterized as philosophically material- 
istic, as immersed in practical problems within 
concerned with means 
educational 


Soviet Union 


a given framework, as 
and not the 
theory of Western Europe can be described, 
philosophically 

(with an in- 


ends, most honored 


with some qualifications, as 


idealistic, as heavily rationalistic 
creasingly significant voluntaristic element), as 
concerned primarily with abstract: philosophical 
or theological ideas, and as disdainful of the 


‘ Pp. M. Yakobson, ‘Psikhologiya 
ogy of Emotions’), Moscow, 1956; 
pitanie Voli i Kharaktera” (“Education of 
Character’), Moscow, 1950. 

° See editorial, Narodnoe Obrazovanie (Public Edu- 
cation), No, 11, Nov., 1955, p. 6; Uchitel’skaya Gazeta 
(The Teachers Newspaper), Aug., 17, 1955. 

Editorial, Kommunist, May, 1955, pp. 117-28. 

7 See almost any issue of Soveltskaya Pedagogika (So- 
viet Pedagogy), Narodnoe Obrazovanie (Public Educa- 
tion), and Uchitel’skaya Gazeta (The Teachers News- 
paper) over the past four or five years 

* For examples of these theories, see G. Z. F. Bereday 
and J. A. Lauwerys, editors, “Education and Philosophy,” 
Ihe Year Book of Education (Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1957); M. Farber, editor, “Philosophic Thought in 
France and the United States,” University of Buffalo 
Publications in Philosophy (Buffalo, N. Y., 1950); Th. 
Litt, “Naturwissenschaft und Menschenbildung” (Heidel- 
berg, 1952); Ph. Kohnstamm, “Persoonlijkheid in Word- 
ing,” Book I (Haarlem, 1929); H. A. Hodges “Wilhelm 
Dilthey” (New York, 1944); A, Reble, “Geschichte dex 
Padagogik” (Stuttgart, 1951). 
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scientific method and its findings in education, 
psychology, and the social studies. 

Most of the major theorists do not search 
back and forth between philosophy and educa- 
tional practice, between idea and fact, to find 
tentative guiding principles. In the main, they 
reach back into, and stay within, the philo- 
sophical categories derived chiefly from ancient 
Greece, the Christian tradition, the rationalism 
of the Enlightenment, and the idealism of 
Hegel and Kant. Taking increasing cognizance 
of the findings of the social sciences concerning 
cultural evolution and the influence of society 
on individual thought and personality, this 
dominant stream of educational theory has been 
developing various kinds of “cultural philos- 
ophy” or “philosophical anthropology.” Often 
sharing this particular development with the 
rising Existentialists, many theorists seem to be 
defending individuality against the modal types 
which science seems to present, defending the 
ultimate efficacy of the human will against the 
influence of external conditions. 

Traditional European academic thought (like 
that of the United States) has regarded the art 
or science of education as a technical occupation 
having little claim to recognition by the edu- 
cational institutions of greatest prestige—the 
universities and the classical secondary schools. 
Although a generally slow upgrading movement 
is in process, the training of elementary teach- 
ers has been largely confined to separate institu- 
tions whose cultural status has been lower than 
that of the universities. Professional training in 
such institutions has been highly technical, cen- 
tering around school subjects, methods of teach- 
ing, and practical experience. Philosophy of 
education has generally consisted of historical 


surveys of the theories of such men as Plato, 


Rousseau, and Pestalozzi. 

The professional education of 
teachers is a more recent phenomenon; indeed, 
in some countries, like Holland and Denmark, 
it has been introduced only within the past 
several years. Bred in the European tradition, 
and possibly defending their status, professors 


secondary 


of education in universities (or in other institu- 
tions for training secondary teachers) have 
seldom allowed the concrete daily problems of 
education to enter into their purview. The fact 
that quite a few of the most famous education- 
al theorists have had little or no training in 
education—many are specialists in philosophy— 
contributes to this situation. So, also, do many 
of their philosophical assumptions. If, for ex- 
ample, the individual is ultimately a self-mover, 
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one does not have to attend closely to the con- 
crete moral principles and problems involved 
in moving him. Or, if science has nothing to 
say about fundamental truths, then theory can 
more or less neglect experimental findings and 
concern itself with delineating the lower status 
of science. 

In Holland, France, and Germany, Husserl’s 
phenomenology is being used in an increasing 
variety of studies of man and nature. Pheno- 
menologists claim that they are able to reveal 
the “essence” of any phenomenon by a process 
of immediate apprehension. Any reflection, any 
attempt to explain phenomena by relating men- 
tal to physical or social conditions, is a vitiating 
influence. By revealing essences, phenomenology 
claims to provide the foundation for all other 
sciences. The phenomenological approach is 
moving into educational thought where its em- 
phasis falls on a study of internal, subjective 
processes and on a renewed disparagement ol 
the efficacy of the sciences in explaining human 
behavior.® 

By far the most significant contemporary de- 
velopment in West European philosophy is the 
rapid growth of a variety of existentialist philos- 
ophies.'® Existentialism ramifies into the think- 
ing of phenomenologists and theologians. Even 
Jacques Maritain, a neo-Thomist, has felt com- 
pelled to defend the thesis that Catholic philos- 
ophy represents the “only authentic existential- 
ism.”"!! 

Certain common features can be discerned in 
the great diversity of existentialist presentations. 
Existentialists seem to be in revolt against con- 
ceptions of man as a driven cog in a vast so- 
cial system or as an entity whose actions are 
explained by the universal categories of some 
rationalist philosophy. Emotionalism, volun- 
tarism, and (sometimes) mysticism are promi- 
nent features of existentialism. Asserting the 
absolute freedom of the will, the existentialist 
immerses himself in his emotion—fear, anguish, 
sense of guilt, or “nausea’’—to find there the 
ultimate cues for resolute, individual decision. 

Through a wide variety of media, thousands 
of intellectuals and students in and outside of 
Western Europe are being brought into con- 
tact with an increasing body of existentialist 


°M. J. Langeveld, “Beknopte Theoretische Paedago 
giek” (Groningen, 1955); N. Beets, “De Grote Jongen” 
(Utrecht, 1956), 

In addition to the works of M. Heidegger, K. Jas- 
pers, J-P. Sartre, and G. Marcel, see the excellent, sym- 
pathetic, yet critical survey by E. Mounier, “Existential- 
ist Philosophies” (London, 1948). 

1 “Existence and the Existent” 
p. | 


(New York, 1948), 
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thought.'* When one notes the themes of emo- 
tionalism and rampant individualism in this 
philosophy, when one notes the continual 
denigration of conceptual knowledge, and when 
one observes the contrasting social behavior of 
existentialists (atheists and Catholics and former 
resistance fighters and Nazi collaborators are 
counted as existentialists), then one may justifi- 
ably question whether existentialism can pro- 
vide the guidance necessary for socially co-opera- 
tive inquiry. 

The small stream of Progressive education in 
Western Europe contains extremely varied cur- 
rents. Ovide Decroly of Belgium has made con- 
tributions through his principles of ‘centers of 
interest” (similar to the project method), con- 
creteness of experience, active learning, and 
“globalization,” or proceeding from the whole 
to the part, Georg Kerschensteiner, who stressed 
education for citizenship through a union of 
vocational, intellectual, and social instruction, 
is perhaps the most honored of the several 
German contributors. The Montessori emphasis 
on technical apparatus to develop sensory and 
intellectual skills has been adopted by a few 
schools. Especially in Germany, a small num- 
ber of country boarding schools can trace theit 
stress on developing character and independent 
judgment back to Hermann Lietz and Cecil Red- 
die. A limited American influence has been sup- 
plied by Dewey’s ideas and, more concretely, by 
the Dalton Plan for both individualizing and so- 
cializing instruction. There are many other in- 
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fluences, and many Progressive educators could 
not be classified under any one school of 
thought. 

The New Education Fellowship unites many 
of the Progressive educators of Western Europe 
with generally like-minded colleagues in other 
countries. As a group, the NEF moved from a 
largely child-centered position in the 1920's to 
an increasingly social problem-centered position 
in the depression and war years of the 1930's 
and 1940's. In recent years, and for a variety of 
reasons, there has been a general diminution of 
the zeal of many Progressive educators for basic 
social and educational reforms. In Western 
Europe today one sees few figures who can be 
compared with such ardent, sometimes exces- 
sively radical educational reformers of the 
1920's and 1930’s as Kees Boeke of Holland, 
Berthold Otto of Germany, and Roger Cousinet 
of France. 

Yet, the spirit of reform still lives in the 
hearts of many West European educators who 
work with the belief that while ideas must be 
squared with facts, the presently known facts 
or situations may be changed or reinterpreted 
by better ideas—which in turn must square with 
facts. Such an attitude seems eminently more 
promising than a world of embattled absolute 
ideas, facts, or wills. 

*W.R. Niblett, British Journal of Educational Stud- 


ies, 3:101-111, May 1955; W. Cerf, Journal of Philosophy, 
52:141-152, March 17, 1955. 
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Philosophy and Educational Theory 


A syMposiuM, “What Can Philosophy Contrib- 
ute to Educational Theory?” was sponsored by 
Northwestern University’s School of Educa- 
tion and Department of Psychology Carnegie 
project on July 26, 1958. The speakers explored 
ways in which philosophy and_ educational 
theory might be brought closer together for the 
benefit of both disciplines. 

The principal papers were presented by Prof. 
C. J. Ducasse, Brown University; William 
Frankena, University of Michigan; and Kings- 
ley Price, Johns Hopkins University. Respond- 
ing to these papers, and initiating discussion 
with an audience of more than 150, were Prof. 
Harry Broudy, University of Illinois; George 
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Barton, Tulane University; and Israel Scheffler, 
Harvard University. 

By way of suggesting what philosophy can 
contribute to educational theory, Ducasse, 
Frankena, and Price offered specific examples of 
such contributions. After defining education, 
Ducasse outlined the areas in which students 
ought to be taught. In view of the need for in- 
tellectual, physical, vocational, aesthetic, and 
religious education, he maintained that the po- 
tentiality of each student ought to govern the 
emphasis put on any given area. 

Frankena noted that moral education involves 
both the. imparting of moral knowledge, and 
training in habits of moral conduct. Further- 
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more, since information in many fields is nec- 
essary to predict the consequences of actions 
proceeding from moral decisions, all education 
becomes moral education. 

In order to answer current criticisms of edu- 
cation, Price redefined “having an education,” 
holding that creativity and morality are only 
incidental to the meaning of this expression. 
Educators, involved with imparting knowledge 
and skills, are thus not to be held responsible 
for fostering creativity or morality in students. 

Broudy, Barton, and Scheffler found much to 
approve in these papers, but questioned the 
adequacy of the treatment of certain topics. 
Broudy asked whether there was any justification 
lor assuming that a student actually has been 
educated in five rather than 
been merely taught the skill of answering an 
instructor's questions. He also suggested that, in 
view of the limited time which can be 
to formal education, the school might limit more 
profitably its efforts to educating the intellectual 


Ducasse’s areas, 


devoted 


powers of students. 


Barton questioned Frankena’s dependence on 
moral philosophy alone as a guide to moral edu- 
cation, and he maintained that any aspect of 
education the illumination of compre- 
hensive philosophical thought rather than en- 
lightenment from but a_ single branch of 
philosophy. 


needs 


Scheffler questioned the adequacy of Price's 
definition of “having an education,” maintain- 
ing that knowledge and skills are but part of the 
outcome of the educational enterprise and that, 
for example, the learning of right conduct is 
also a legitimate educational endeavor. 

The outcome of the symposium indicated a 
healthy attitude of co-operation between phil- 
osophy and educational theory, but at the same 
time it illustrated the necessity for more serious 
philosophical thinking about the problems of 
education, as against the application of full- 
blown philosophical systems to such problems. 

DONALD G. ARNSTINE 


University of Illinois 


The College President as an Educational Philosopher 


From the Forthcoming Book, 
“The American College President” 


By HAROLD W. STOKE 


President, Queens College, New York City 


Tit 
American College President” 


FOLLOWING, complete chapter from ‘The 
(192 $3.50) 
is presented with the permission of 


pages, 
Harper & 
Brothers, which will publish the book in Feb 
ruary. Copyright, 1959, by the publisher. 


Tie Most iporrant qualification a college presi- 
dent can bring to his job is a philosophy of edu- 
cation. By a philosophy of education I mean nothing 
more than that he shall have thought about why 
the institution he all, for 


Whom it is trying to provide education, and what 


presides over exists at 


kind of education it is trying to provide. The presi 
dent will find such a philosophy has two indispens 
able uses: the first, to give the enterprise a sense of 
direction; the second, to serve him every day as a 
guide for administrative decisions. A college president 
without a philosophy of education is a pilot without 
navigation charts.! 

Indeed, the initial impulses to found colleges al- 
Ways spring from some philosophy of education. New 
because believes that there 


colleges arise someone 
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an education, o1 
they 


are those who are not now getting 


the kind of 


should have. Consequently, there emerge such di 


enough education, o1 education 


verse institutions as the land-grant universities, Mass 


achusetts Institute of ‘Technology, Catholic Univer 


sity of America, Bennington College, and countless 


others. They embody in every case agreed upon edu 


cational convictions of sufhcient concern to their 


holders to induce them to do something about them, 
namely to found a school. In fact, colleges always 


flourish best and always are most effective when 


their educational convictions are vigorous and in 
evidence. 
While a philosophy of education is primarily a 


product of individual reflection, there are certain 


In discussing philosophies of education there is a 
danger of becoming pretentious. While there can be no 
objection to the possession of great philosophical skill in 
metaphysics, it is not necessary in order to acquire useful 
perspective as to the purposes an educational institution 
serves and the means it can appropriately use to serve 
them, See the comments of Sidney Hook, “The Scope of 
Philosophy of Education,” The Harvard Educational 
1956, XXVI, pp. 145-148. 
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components which a college president’ in America 
will be compelled to incorporate in his personal 
philosophy if he wishes to be either successful or 
comfortable. Among these components are: a_ belief 
in education as salvation; an acceptance of education 
as an instrument of national policy; some views on 
educational utilitarianism; 
the issue of classes versus masses. With his feet firm- 
ly planted on these basic concepts, the president is 
much less likely to be tossed about when the variable 
winds of educational doctrine blow. 


and some conclusions on 


These concepts deserve some extended examina- 
tion. 

Whatever may be the reasons, Americans have 

come to look upon education as a kind of instrument 
of salvation, both personal and national. It is the 
key to personal success, and the prescription for any 
national shortcoming from military weakness to 
juvenile delinquency is more education. The fol- 
lowing declaration states our faith: 
Without attempting here the impossibility of conclusive 
proof, I suggest that the American, liberal arts college 
(including the church colleges) can find a significant, 
even unique, mission in the duality of its historic pur 
pose: to see men made whole in both competence and 
conscience, Is there any other institution at the highest 
level of organized educational activity that is committed 
explicitly by its history and by its purpose to these twin 
goals? 


This view of educational salvation contributes sub- 
the fundamentally optimistic character 
of American society, for it definitely places the power 


stantially to 


hands. It makes 
education so inseparable a part of the progress in 
which we believe that the two are all but identical. 
Progress and education—education and __ progress; 
there must be no doubt about either. With his views 
based on an unshakable faith in the perfectibility of 
human nature, the educator firmly believes that 
time and devotion will enable intelligence—educated 
intelligence, that is—to solve all our problems. His 
optimism may even have an occasional note of des- 
peration in it—as reflected in the previously quoted 
jeremiad of President Hutchins: “Education may not 
save us, but it is the only hope we have.” Yet as a 
kind of social salvation education is an almost uni- 
versal belief in America and no college president 
can hope to be effective unless he shares the belief 
and preaches it. Any doubts he may have he must 
keep to himself; indeed, he must do his best to 
exorcise them altogether. 

This cheery optimism may be responsible for the 
label of “Rotarian” so often pinned to the college 
president,? but in the United States it must be ac- 
cepted as the most important (as it is the most evi- 
dent) single element of his educational philosophy. 
It is his declaration of faith; he would be absolutely 
lost without it. It gives him his sense of mission. It 
is what sustains his incessant efforts to raise money, 
to cultivate alumni and the public, to inspire stu- 
dents and the faculty. The president is fortunate 
whose convictions can happily be reinforced by an 
optimistic temperament and by his personal chem- 
istry. The one indulgence he cannot permit himself 


of our own salvation in our own 
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or others is doubt as to the value and ultimate 
triumph of education. If he does, he will find him 
self completely disqualified for his job and thorough- 
ly unhappy. In short, the college president must 
share the dominant sentiments of his generation, and 
education as salvation is one of this generation's 
most cherished articles of faith. 

The second element which the president must in- 
corporate into his philosophy of education relates to 
the purposes of higher education. Historically it is 
possible to identify in America three dominant or 
controlling purposes for education. The first was re- 
ligious—for the glory of God. The second was what 
may be called the development of the individual— 
the Emersonian Man of Character. These two pur- 
poses have not disappeared from American educa- 
tion, but they have been joined and, to some extent, 
superseded by a third compelling purpose—the ac- 
ceptance of education as an instrument of national 
policy. 

While the view that higher education should be 
conducted so as to contribute to the strength of the 
nation is comparatively new, it has long been im- 
plicit. Under the impact of wars and technological 
change, this view has emerged swiftly. The dawning 
appreciation that instrument of 
power on which survival itself depends has imposed 
upon education and upon educators a new obliga- 


education is an 


tion, superior to any other, namely, to keep the na- 
tion strong. 

Stated so nakedly, the implications of the doctrine 
are a bit shocking but reflection softens the shock. 
little education national 
survival and there will be no national survival with- 
out education. It is easy to conclude that education 
must be enlisted in the service of the nation. The fact 
also that the contribution of the colleges and univer- 
sities to the goal of national strength—military 
strength, to be specific—is so much greater and more 
direct than it used to be makes this compulsion ir 


There would be without 


resistible. As military strength evolves more and more 
from scientific developments and becomes increasing- 
ly dependent upon the management and skill of edu- 
cated persons, the colleges and universities naturally 
become more and more indispensable and more 
deeply involved. 

As was mentioned earlier, there are more than five 
hundred colleges with officer training corps which 
during peacetime train more officers than do the 
army, navy, and air force, including the various mili- 
tary academies. ‘The University of California oper- 
ates Alamos and the University of Chicago 
operates the Argonne Laboratories for the federal 
government. Most of the physics departments of our 
major universities would shrink to shadows of them- 
not sustained by federal subsidies. Many 


Los 


selves if 

2 John Sloan Dickey, “Conscience and the Undergrad- 
uate,” The Atlantic Monthly, April 1955, p. 31. 

® See Veblen’s acid comments on these presidential 
attitudes, The Higher Learning in America (New York: 
Huebsch Co., 1918), pp. 88-90. He always referred to col- 
lege presidents sarcastically as “captains of erudition,” 
thus making them, by a phrase, analogous to “cap- 
tains of industry,” for whom he had less than respect. 
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other departments depend heavily upon the more 
than three hundred and fifty million dollars which 
the federal government annually spends among col- 
leges and universities for research. 

There is a growing recognition of the fact that 
the atomic age was not produced and cannot be 
sustained by uneducated people. This is why the 
national government through the National Science 
Foundation, the National Institutes of Health, and 
numerous other agencies, provides each year hun 
dreds of fellowships for graduate students, refresher 
courses for teachers, and other forms of support for 
higher education. The debate over federal aid is be- 
ginning to sound as quaint to our ears as do the 
generation about compulsory 


ago 


arguments of a 
education. 

The reorientation of our colleges and universities 
to the necessities of national interest, narrowly and 
urgently defined, is also reflected in their curricula. 
In such a social and political climate it becomes easy 
to encourage the development of studies and activi- 
relate directly to the national strength 


ties which 


and to discourage or, at least, to neglect those whose 


contributions are not so clear: to support 


The 


clirect 
science, 
“power” subjects flourish in such a climate, the con- 


for example, but not philosophy. 
templative subjects wither. The question of relev- 
ance takes on The and 
ancient history have virtually disappeared from the 
curriculum English, history, and 
have adapted their offerings by large infusions of 
and applied 


new significance. classics 


while economics 


journalism, current social comment, 


techniques. Mathematics, once scarcely more than a 


form of mental exercise for with curious 


minds, now supplies a thrill of power to those who 


people 


are trained in it. 

Here 
doctrine in the American philosophy of education. 
Developing as swiftly as it has, it has unquestionably 
bewildered many educators and placed a strain upon 
work, for ex- 
and 


then is a relatively new and compelling 


and ideals. “Classified” 
ample, now finds 


students and professors in institutions which have 


their habits 


acceptance on the campus, 


always been devoted to freedom in the search fox 
and use of knowledge now find it necessary to restrict 
their inquiries and conceal their results. 

\ll of this, of course, produces problems for the 
college president. The moral issue is: how well does 
with the service 


motto of 


the service of the nation coincide 
to mankind? How well 


every college, not of Harvard alone—fare under the 


does Veritas—the 
limitations imposed by national necessity? The col 
lege president’s educational philosophy will have to 
resolve such problems not only for himself but also 
for his institution. The claims of the national in- 
terest, he will find, must be met whether the college 
be public or private; the president must not only 
accept such claims as legitimate, he must do every 
thing possible to help the institution meet them. 

A third major component in a philosophy of edu- 
cation which a college president in America must be 
prepared to accept is the tenet that education of 
everv kind must be useful. It is one of our most near- 
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ly universal measures of the value of education. If he 
is not compelled to subscribe to this tenet with quite 
the same orthodoxy with which he subscribes to the 
doctrine of national necessity, he will derive strength 
from fully sharing its vitality. I am here, of course, 
following Bacon's classification of knowledge as use- 
ful, enjoyable, or decorative. Knowledge for enjoy- 
ment and for decoration has been historically asso- 
ciated with a leisure class. But in America there is no 
leisure class. Everyone works—in some respects the 
economically well-to-do work hardest of all. In Amer- 
ica, work is respectable; not to work calls for explan- 
ation and even apology. This is why education which 
is not useful, in the sense in which it is something 
which can be marketed or made of service to some 
one other than the person who possesses it, has little 
appeal. 

This social requirement of utility is one of the 
most difficult handicaps which face the traditional 
liberal arts in trying to retain a central position in 
current education. It is extremely difficult to dem- 
onstrate the utility of literature, foreign 
languages, and even mathematics to a student in- 


history, 


terested in meeting the concerns of a society in a 
type of education which is immediately marketable. 
No matter how much lip service may be paid, either 
inside or outside the college walls, to the ideals of 
learning and culture, the student senses quickly 
enough the greater interest in what he can do, rather 
than in what he knows. The colleges and universities, 
themselves subject to the same compelling social 
forces which govern the students’ interests, make ac- 
commodations in their curricula, the development of 
their facilities, and in the methods and materials of 
instruction. If learning cannot convincingly dem- 
onstrate its contribution to competence, it will be in 
danger of being relegated to the small and irrelevant 
concerns of leisure-time activities. 

A fourth philosophical issue on which the college 


president must possess some articulate views is an 
answer to the question, “Who shall be educated?” It 
is, in innocent form, the question of education and 


democracy, the few or the many, the masses or the 


classes. It is one of the oldest, most persistent, and 
most educational debates. As an 
issue it appears to contain all others within it. 

From the days of the Greeks it has been an accept- 
ed tradition that should devote itself to 


the discovery and development of excellence. In 


pervasive of all 


education 


every society some minds are superior to others and 
it has always been thought a responsibility of edu- 
cation to discover these superior minds and to de- 
velop their special qualities—as the Greeks called 
them, “virtues.” 

Much of the paraphernalia of modern educational 
management reflects this conception. Our devices for 
differentiating between students—aptitude and _ in- 
telligence tests, competitive examinations, grades, and 
scholarships—are devices to sift out of our society the 
minds of distinction. Registrars and admissions of- 
ficers are agents of this philosophy of education. 

This clear, single-minded interest in excellence 


dominated American higher education for a long 
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leacher, Schooling for All, The Purposes of Education, The 
School in Context, 
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difficulty according to norms set by the authors. Includes 
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provement, 
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clarity.”—Bishop Gerald Kennedy 
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time. Even Jefferson looked upon the public school 
system as a device for “raking over the rubbish’’ in 
order that the “best geniuses’’ might be discovered 
and given further instruction. Yet by the beginning 
of the purpose 
began to be blurred by new democratic ideas about 
and the 
rather than inequality, began to be emphasized, the 
had in rather 
the things which made each distinctive. The 
philosophy of the Declaration of Independence in 


nineteenth century such clarity of 


human nature rights of man. Equality, 


characteristics which 


than 


men common 


vaded education as well as politics—all men were 
created equal with rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

It was a fairly logical step, even if long in the 
taking, for education to begin to occupy itself, if not 
least 


less with the cultivation of excellence, at more 


with the happiness of all. In the verse of William 


Watson: 

Momentous to himself, as I to me, 

Hath each man been, that woman ever bore 

Once, in a lightning flash of sympathy 

I felt this truth, an instant and no more 
This was the new insight, a “lightning flash of sym- 
pathy,” which made the happiness of each as impor 
tant as the happiness of any. Educationally it would 
for all,” the that 
each has an equal right to whatever education is ap 


eventually mean “education View 
propriate to his talents. This is the democratic philos 
ophy of education.! 


These 


view struggle 


two great basic and conflicting points of 


constantly for ascendancy in American 


higher education. The debate within every 


college and university, every department, and, in 


_ 
rages 


deed, in the breast of almost every educator. English 
departments, for example, are constantly torn by 
their concern for future “scholars” on the one hand 
and their desire to “serve” a larger number on the 
other. Are they teaching “literature” or “communica- 
tion?” Should departments of music teach music 
appreciation or concentrate on the development ol 
performing artists? Should departments of physical 
education devote themselves to athletes or to the 
cause of recreation? Should history be taught as a 
field of scholarship or to make good citizens? 

As long as American colleges and universities are 
engaged in providing education either for the few 
or the many or both, their presidents will be com 
pelled to formulate their views on the subject. The 
debate cannot be isolated. It will force its way into 
discussion of admission policies, curricula, appeals 
for financial support. Perhaps no other question will 
appear before a president in so many different 
disguises. 

Here, 


understanding of which every college president must 


then, are four major components, some 


Policies Commission of 
entitled “Education 


‘A report of the Education 
the National Education Association 
for All American Youth,” while recognizing individual 
differences, says eloquently: “Each of them is a human 
being, more precious than material goods, or systems of 
philosophy, Not one of them is to be carelessly wasted 
All of them are to be given equal opportunity to live 
and learn” (1944 ed.), p. 18 





than any other book; the 
ministrative problems and 


more 
proc esses 


busy administrator 
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content 
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incorporate into his philosophy of education—a faith 


in education as salvation; the doctrine of national 
necessity; the acceptance of utility; and views on 
There are, of course, other 
philosophically, 


mankind. 


education and democracy. 
more fundamental 
such as belief in the rationality of 
But if a president has his views of these tough and 


elements even 


one’s 


recurrent questions well in hand he will be “ad 
ministratively operational” and reasonably comfort 
able intellectually. 

Nor should any college president think his views 
on these subjects too vague and general for practical 
use. He will need them in answering his mail, in his 
faculty conferences, in his public addresses. An irate 
alumnus writes that to his son 
“denies a right open to every \ depart- 
because it 


refusal of admission 
American.” 
ment proposes “to strengthen its offering” 
believes its students need more “practical” work. The 
college sends a representative to Washington to ar- 
range for a construction loan for a new dormitory. A 
research contract requires that a part of a university 
building be kept under constant armed guard. A 
member of the board of trustees has just announced 
that in his opinion “this college is big enough” and 
there are “too many people going to college anyhow.” 
In every instance a philosophy of education is in 
volved. If, in each instance, the president under 
stands the philosophical context, he will find him 
self able to deal with the situation more wisely. H¢ 
will, at least, have provided himself some philosopni 
cal protection against fretting. 

The most practical use a college president can 
make of a philosophy of education is to unite a 
conflict not only 
faculty and ad 


and reduce its sense of 
within a faculty but 
ministration. As the specialization of knowledge in- 
creases, the preoccupation of faculty members with 


The 


intent each is upon his own, the less is his interest 


campus 


also between 


their special fields grows more intense. more 


in others and in the total process. ‘The very dedica 
tion of the teacher and scholar can thus paradoxically 
become a source of internal tension, rivalry, and 
misunderstanding. 

Consequently, it 
sponsibility of the president to supply the campus 


People close ranks in a 


becomes more and more a. re- 


with its unifying force. 


common cause; the president of the college must 


state the common cause so clearly and convincingly 


that historians, linguists, and athletic 


biologists, 


coaches can be enlisted. ‘The responsibility of the 
university president is here even greater and more 
difficult that of The 


common cause of the made to 


than the college president. 


university must be 


include doctors, lawyers, engineers, dentists, social 


workers, business administrators, and a host of spe 


cial interests. “To what possible common denomina 


tors of tradition, knowledge, public service, o1 


ethical purpose can a university president appeal 


which will pull such diverse interests together? 
Whatever they are, the president will have to find 

them. He will have to state them so persuasively that 

scholar, and administrator can see in 


each teacher, 
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fulfillment his educational mission. A 
college is an organic, not merely a composite enter- 
prise which should operate on a basis of consensus 
rather than upon legal regulations which grow out 
of political relationships. Such consensus exists only 
there is a clear duty 
ligation, agreement about the ends to be 
and the means appropriate to serve them. This is a 


higher conception of an institution than one operat- 


their own 


where sense of and of ob- 


served, 


ing under a system of checks and balances in which 
the president serves as an arbiter between opposing 
and competing parties at interest. It is the president's 
difficult task 
that it is intelligible to each of its parts. If he suc- 
reward will be 


tremendously to describe the whole so 


ceeds, his inner sense of as great as 


the magnitude of the service he has performed 
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New Harper Books on Education 


The American College President 

By HAROLD W. STOKE, President, Queens College, New York City. This book achieves 
a dual perspective: It portrays, in the round, the central figure of the academic world 
at the same time it provides a telescopic view from the vantage point of the president's 
chair into the fascinating complexities of higher education, As a former president 
of two state universities, and the present head of a city college, Dr. Stoke writes 
with candor about the pleasures and pains of the position. He examines pressures of 
growth under which the president as a Man of Learning is giving way to the Man of 
Management. He discusses the problems of raising money and handling delicate relations 
with trustees, alumni, and the public. His analysis of the frustrations and tensions that 
beset most college faculties, contrasted with the demands of the student body, provides a 
sharp insight into the “uneasy campus” today. (See Preview beginning page 25 in 


this issue.) $3.50 





imate of Learning 


fiVE ATTACK ON COMPLACENCY 
ATION 


By ORDWAY TEAD, Former Chairman of the Board of Higher Education, New York 
City. A noted teacher and administrator calls on our colleges to overcome mediocrity and 
intensify the passion for learning and personal intellectual growth that is the hallmark 
of quality in education, The author spells out the factors that create an environment 
stimulating to both teacher and student. He evaluates the importance of clear and con- 
sistent objectives, flexibility of method, adequate plant, close faculty-student relationships, 
sound guidance and counseling services—stressing throughout the need for dedication in 
each segment of the academic community. “. . . a truly literate expression of the goal 
to which every college and university must aspire.”—ANDREW G. TRUXAL, President, Hood 


( ollege. $2.50 
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FROM THE CURRICULUM AND METHODS IN EDUCATION SERIES 
429 pages, $6.00 
An important new text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first eight 
grades, Emphasis is on techniques, the basic mathematical ideas the pupils must ac- 
quire, and on the background needed, It is a modern, thorough treatment of learning 
theory and its application to teaching arithmetic, with vivid descriptions of successful 
learning experiences, A discussion of numerous games and other approaches to fixing 
skills is included in the content and methodology for all eight grades, The book treats 


such upper-grade topics as per cent, area, volume, and circle measure, 


Accompanying STUDENT WORKBOOK Now Available 

202 pages, $2.90 
A Workbook for Teaching Arithmetic for Understanding offers assignments for use 
with any arithmetic method text. In addition to exercises for each major topic, it con- 
tains a format for lesson planning and report blanks to record observations in the class- 


room and to evaluate films. 


And a TEACHER’S MANUAL—free to instructors using the text—offers addi- 


tional suggestions for use of both text and workbook. 
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By Carter V. Goop, University of Cincinnati. Second Edition, McGraw-Hill Founda- 


tions of Education Series, 704 pages, $9.75 

Revised, expanded. and updated, this text is designed to clarify the concepts and ter- 
minology employed in educational writing, speaking, and teaching. It is concerned with 
technical and professional terms and concepts in the entire area of education, Defini- 
tions are arranged alphabetically with the exception of foreign educational terms, 


which are grouped by country at the end of the volume. 
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By Ropert W. Ricney, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education, New 
Second Edition, 422 pages, $4.95 

Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely dif- 
ferent approach for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps 
the student to learn the nature of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of 
entering it, and help him plan a career based on his own abilities. Several chapters 
have been added, and brief overviews precede each of the six parts, It is the only text 


to emphasize the broad meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 
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